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SCHOOL BALLS 
FOOTBALL 
NETBALL 
RUGGER 


BALLS ARE | \r 1 ROUNDERS BALLS 


THE CHOICE 9 .e) vorvancas. 
7 0 -DAY J and all games 


Mitre balls were used 
in many Cup Finals 
and Representative Matches last season and are 
to-day the choice of the leading Education LOCAL SPORTS 
Authorities. DEALERS 
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FOR 


FOR 
PARTICULARS 
SCHOOL , 
TEAMS 


Supplied by 
leading Sports 


dealers | | | Jabez Cliff & Co. Ltd., Walsall 
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PLEASE SPECIFY IN YOUR NEXT REQUISITION 


“ZYTO” TOOLS 


(Pronounced ZI-TOE) 


iF YOU SEE THE WORD 
“ZYTO” ON A _ TOOL 
YOU KNOW IT IS THE 
FINEST BRITISH TESTED G 
TOOL MANUFACTURED = 
Complete Catalogue of Wood 
and Metal Working Tools 
free to institutes and instructors 


S. TYZACK & SON LTD. (Dept. S.C.5) 


341, 343 and 345 OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C.! 
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EDUCATIONAL RADIO 


B.B.C. APPROVED 


The Sch/Special Six Equipment includes a lock-on cover, easy tuning, 
and a number of refinements associated with the quality and craftmanship 
of SOUND SALES products. 


The price of the latest equipment, Radio Receiver and separate Auditorium 
Speaker in box baffle, remains at £23 Os. Od. plus purchase tax. 


In most districts of the U.K. there is an Sch/Special Six in at least one of the 
schools. 




















The Coronation was viewed by many via Sound Sales’ 
Projection television—the television of the future 
for schools, hospitals, etc. 


SOUND SALES LTD., leading suppliers of Educational 


radio, take the lead with television. 


SOUND SALES LTD., WEST STREET, FARNHAM, SURREY 


TELEPHONE: FARNHAM 6461/2/3 











PARAMOUNT 


WIREWORK STORAGE BASKETS FOR SMALL ITEMS OF 

KIT DESIGNED TO STACK IN SETS, THEREFORE TAKING UP 

THE MINIMUM SPACE ; EACH SET CAN BE LOCKED WITH A 
SIMPLE DEVICE REQUIRING ONLY ONE PADLOCK. 


STANDARD SIZE OF BASKET IS 16-in. x 24-in.x8-in. EACH 

DIVIDED TO GIVE THREE COMPARTMENTS I|6-in. x 8-in. x 8-in. 

WE WILL BE PLEASED, HOWEVER, TO QUOTE FOR ANY TYPE 
OF BASKET TO SUIT INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS. 


FINISHED : HOT DIPPED GALVANISED OR STOVE ENAMELLED 


We also manufacture cloakroom equipment and ** Paramount "’ storage 
lockers. 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR FULL DETAILS AND PRICES WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


MATTHEW SWAIN LIMITED 


Wirework Department 


NEWTON HEATH, MANCHESTER, I0 
TELEPHONE : COLLYHURST 2527/8 
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THE MODERN SCIENTIFIC LIGHT FITTING 


Perspex 
Ecininates GLARE 
Revotutionary 
Cur OFF 45° 
Ora FINISH 


Non-sreaKABLE 


FOR SCHOOLS AND ADMINISTRATIVE BUILDINGS 


SPECIFIED BY ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT, MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


HARTLEY ELECTROMOTIVES LIMITED 


37, THURLOE STREET, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W.7 





Just look at the jobs you can 
tackle with this robust adaptable 
tool . . . you can use it with Black 
& Decker accessories and attachments to sand . . . grind 
. buff . . . wax and polish . . . with the addition of a 
chuck you can also drill to 4” capacity in steel and double in 
hardwood. Other uses include polishing cars, furniture, 
removing old paint, etc., while two useful B & D Utility yi, 
Stands convert the 5” Sander-Polisher into a versatile drill | ‘ SANDER- 
press or a bench power unit which is ideal for bench 
grinding, sharpening cutlery, etc. See them all at your ; ae 
local dealers or stores—they are part of the famous B & D f ' £8.7.6 
Utility range of electric tools. 


SET ® we 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS Ni Ty ee » |B 
The Black & Decker Utility Range includes :- nk 
x DRILL £5.19.6 % 5° SANDER/POLISHER £8.7.6 ¥9" DRILL £12.7.6 “Oe a 


6 H.D. ELECTRIC SAW £17.5.0 No. 44 ORBITAL SANDER £12.!0.0 pe, 
* Fully suppressed against T.V_ Interferenc« asily converted into an ; 
accurate sanding table. Drilling quickly in qa 


BLACK & DECKER LTD - HARMONDSWORTH - MIDDLESEX mma materials, 
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The Quick and Easy Way to 
Brighter Interiors 


Whether you’re building or renovating, Masonite 
Enamelled Presdwood is the ideal material for all 
interior work. 


It is worked with ordinary woodworking tools and 
can easily be fixed to existing plaster walls or flat 
surfaces with a suitable adhesive. The beautiful 
stove enamelled surface gives a bright “ up to the 
minute ”’ look even to the most dilapidated room. 


Supplied in normal standard panels 8-ft. « 4-ft. 
(plain) or 6-ft. x 4-ft. (Tiled or Plain). Tile boards 
in 4-in. or 6-in. squares. 


Objainable from stock in three colours, white, 
green or cream. 


Without any prepa- 
ration, 24 sq. ft. of 
an old plaster wall 
with all its faults 
can be covered in 
one operation. 


r— ] ! 
Remembe There is no substitute Obtainable at all leading Timber and Builders’ 


Merchants, but if you have any difficulty please 
write to us. 


Registered sap = Trade Mark 


WIN) Thi: 


MADE IN SWEDEN 


MASONITE LTD., BEVIS MARKS HOUSE, 
BEVIS MARKS, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: AVEnue 2846 Telegrams: ETINOSAM, FEN, London 
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Grave Threat to 


\ddressing the annual conference of the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters, the retiring chairman, 
Mr. M. T. Evans, B.A., said we appeared to be at the cross- 
roads in our whole educational system. We had arrived, 
he said, at a point where a new orientation in our approach 
to educational problems seemed to be thrust upon us and 
the thing which was causing most concern to-day was the 
grave threat to the grammar schools. Mr. Evans said he 
had just completed forty-five years actual teaching in a 
grammar school which, coupled with the years spent as a 
pupil at such a school, covered a period of over half a 
century in grammar schools 

Confronted with this threat against grammar 
and even the proposed extinction of them, 
Mr. Evans went on, he proposed to deal with their gradual 
development during the past fifty years, the reasons for the 
high prestige it had earned for itself, and whether its 
replacement by other types of schools was likely to prove 
beneficial to the pupil or indeed to the nation itself. 

Mr. Evans continued During the greater part of the 
nineteenth century secondary education mainly 
provided by the public based upon a classical 
training, for the especially privileged, and by the endowed 
grammar schools for the rest. There is no gainsaying the 
fact that the nineteenth century public school, of which the 
name of Arnold stands out as the great symbol, had for its 
aim the task of educating for leadership ; but for the most 
part it provided for an education for leadership only of the 
children of the professional élite. But at the beginning of 
the present century it was becoming more and more obvious 
as society was becoming more and more democratic, that 
leadership was not the sacred preserve of such a professional 
élite, and that birth and wealth could no longer be the 
determining factors While it true that in the old 
endowed grammar schools, within the narrow confines of 
their curriculum, the standard of attainment was often high, 
many of them were by no means really secondary schools 
and gave only an elementary education They were quite 
unorganized, and it was only at the end of the nineteenth 
century that they were co-ordinated by the establishment 
in 1889 of the Board of Education, which took over the 
control of national education in all its branches It is 
significant to point out that in 1895, out of 218 schools which 
were in receipt of grants from local authorities, not more 
than three to six out of every 1,000 children leaving the 
elementary schools passed to one of the endowed grammar 
schools 

The passing of the Education Act of 1902 aimed at a 
greater ‘‘ equality of opportunity ”’ for all, and in making 
education the responsibility of local authorities, a wide 
spread increase of grammar schools was made _ possible 
[These new grammar could not, at the outset, 
compete with the great public schools, but one of the 
outstanding features in the educational development during 


serious 


schoc ls, 


was 


schools 


was 


schools 





Grammar Schools 


the last fifty years, has been the way in which leaders in 
all spheres have been products of our grammar schools, and 
how it has been universally recognized that the requisite 
qualification for positions of leadership, whether it be in 
idministration, industry or commerce, is neither birth nor 
wealth, but talent. 

Since those early days secondary education has made 
great strides. Many years had to elapse before “‘ secondary 
education for all’’ was to be implemented. As the concept 
of secondary education changed according to new social 
conditions, special Committees of Inquiry recommended 
changes in the types of schools. It was realized that the 
grammar school with its predominant academic curriculum, 
could not cater for the continued increase in the number of 
pupils seeking secondary education, pupils with a great 
diversity of aptitude and ability and with a more limited 
objective. But in all the reports of the various Committees 
of Inquiry the vital necessity to the nation of the grarmmar 
school type has never been questioned. The Butler Act of 
1944, raising the school-leaving age to fifteen and bringing 
to fruition the long dreamed of ideal of secondary education 
for all, faced up te this problem, and though no specific 
mention of the tri-partite system is made in the Act itself, 
the special function of the grammar school is recognized in 
providing a form of education for the ablest intellects among 
our boys and girls. In a recent speech by the Minister 
herself, she said ‘‘ We ought never to underrate the value 
and justice to all our children of providing properly for the 
ablest. At the school level, the grammar schools are the 
guardians of the high academic standards which the 
Universities largely exist to preserve. Nothing should be 
done to discourage the staffs of these schools from a sense 
of pride in their past achievements and a determination to 
lead the way intellectually in the future.” 

In spite of this, however, even at this early stage in the 
operation of the 1944 Act, we hear murmurings of dis- 
satisfaction with its provisions for secondary education. 
Because the grammar school, by the nature of its special 
function, must be selective, we are accused of creating class 
distinction, and certain sections of the community, imbued 
with the egalitarian complex, wish to impose a certain type 
of school upon all. We are all conscious of the defects of 
our selection methods and undoubtedly many misjudgments 
are made, but with a fuller and freer use of the transfer 
system, these could be greatly remedied. But because of 
this, to scrap all grammar schools and to replace them by 
common or comprehensive schools would indeed be causing 
a grave injustice to the more able of our pupils. As 
Dr. Alexander has so ably put it, ‘‘ Any suggestion that to 
secure the successful operation of comprehensive schools in 
this country the grammar schools should be abolished would 
almost certainly fundamentally weaken the prospects of 
Britain maintaining her position in the world. It may be 
that there would be a contribution to internal social unity, 
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SHED UNITS 


Stelcon Bicycle Blocks and Shed Units are made 
of reinforced concrete and are therefore resistant 
to corrosion in all weathers. 

The Blocks remain firmly in position on the 
ground under their own weight and when let into 
the surface of the park cause no obstruction when 


not in use. Full details sent on request. 


* practical xorderly » durable 


STELCON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS) LTD. 
CLIFFORDS INN. Tel. HOL 2916. LONDON, E.C.4 
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Che grammar school is unique in this country, both in its 
history and_ tradition Other types of should 
develop equal tradition and influence, with equal conditions 
and opportunities. This, however, should not be attempted 
by the destruction of the grammar school 

With the development of our grammar schools there has 
a growth of the “ paying authorities’ influence, 
without which our schools would have been seriously 
handicapped. But I fear that at the same time there has 
been a tendency towards unnecessary meddling ’’ in 
purely educational theory and practice. With increasing 
directives from the Ministry, directors of education and 
local education authorities, our schools and staffs, especially 
the heads, tend to become mere “ in a machine run 
by outsiders. Educational problems, apart from finance, 
should be left to educationalists. The main tendency of 
recent years has been the waning influence of the experts, of 
whom teachers form a large part. The medical consultant's 
voice is generally final, but this is not so in education 
Non-expert administration has had a serious influence on 
the status of the teaching profession in recent years. 

To-day our schools are confronted with many problems 
\s a result of a report of the S.S.E.C. in 1947 the old School 
and Higher Certificates have been replaced by the new 
General Certificate of Education with an entirely new 
examination set-up. It aimed at giving complete freedom to 
the pupil in time, age and subject [It promised less 
specialization and reduced examination pressure. The 
report accepted the Norwood conception of the grammar 
school course as one extending over seven or eight years 
for pupils from eleven to eighteen years of age. But what 
is the actual position ? These are the words of the Minister 
of Education in a recent speech : “ I think that, as practical 
men and women, we have got to accept the fact that for 
many years to come, the grammar school must expect to 
have in them a large number of pupils who will not complete 
the full course.’’ Realizing this, are we satisfied with this 
new examination set up? There are many questions that 
we might ask. Is it one to meet the requirements of this 
large number of pupils ? Has this complete freedom given 
a better educated product? Is it educationally sound to 
test or prepare for, isolated subjects without a sense of 
unity ? Are we satisfied that the complete abandonment of 
the group system has been a success ? Are scholarship papers 
a true criterion of a scholarship type and have compulsory 
scholarship papers given a better selection for State 
Scholarships ? And finally, does the certificate give 
evidence of a general education ? 

All these questions surely point to a need for a modification 
in the new examination system, unless the examination is 
to develop into one of cramming for essential subjects 
Otherwise what will be its effect on non-examination subjects 
especially upon cultural subjects in the advanced courses ? 
Is it right that our boys and girls should leave our schools 
with a lop-sided development. Must science pupils in the 
Sixth Forms sacrifice all the humanist studies, and must the 
art students know practically nothing of the sciences ? 
Probably most of you read a recent speech by Mr. Birley, 
Head Master of Eton. May I be allowed to quote just one 
paragraph of that speech. Referring to the serious shortage 
of Science teachers in the schools, this is what he said : 
‘‘ The reasons for this desperate state of affairs are no doubt 
largely economic, and it would be blindly foolish of the 
nation not to ensure that the salaries of masters in grammar 
schools are raised to a figure high enough to attract able 
scientists into the teaching profession. But, he adds, the 
education we provide for future scientists seems to me to 
be another of the causes with which we must reckon 
It has been too technical and too narrow. For teaching 
itself is not a science but an art, and it needs for those 
who engage in it, a humanist education. In this great 
divide in our culture, the teacher is inevitably on the 
humanist side. Thus, the rift created in part by the kind 
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of education our schools provide, is beginning to affect the | claiming them against the teacher, parents should be urged 


schools themselves.’ 

further, we are confronted with a serious problem of 
early leavers from our schools. Many reasons have been 
given for this, financial and the calls of the industrial 
market sut sometimes I wonder whether it may not be 
very largely due to the growing lack of confidence in our 
examination system on the part of parents. They, like our 


pupils, require some tangible evidence of attainment which | 


can be evaluated both by themselves and by possible 
employers. How can such a certificate as the General 
Certificate of Education be so evaluated when one certificate 


may have endorsed on it one subject and another certificate | 


seven or eight subjects 

hese are problems which must our 
consideration if the high prestige of our schools is to be 
maintained 

Much emphasis has been laid during the recent years on 
the liberty of the individual and free activities. During the 
last years of my teaching experience I have been conscious 
an increasing \ 
our pupils I hope I shall not be misunderstood but 
sometimes I have a feeling that things are being made too 
easy for our pupils. Everything is free and that element 
of sacrifice both on the part of the pupil and of the parent is 
fast disappearing. While we are all unanimously of the 
opinion that no boy or girl should under any circumstances 
be debarred from any education facilities because of 
financial straits, | sometimes wonder whether the swing of 
the pendulum has gone too far in creating the impression 
that these facilities should be claimed as a right without 
fully realizing the responsibilities attached to such facilities 
There is, I fear, a growing tendency that our rising 
generations are fast being imbued with the idea that every 
thing must be done for them All sense of personal 
initiative is being blunted. I am not sure that present day 
educational methods do not tend to side-step that mental 
discipline which was so characteristic of our grammar schools 
the The present examination system may 


receive 


ot 


in past 


serious 


to share with the teacher this responsibility, both by precept 
it home and by preventing their boy or girl from taking 
anything to school which might injury to others 
Accidents may involve the teacher in serious legal 
liabilities, and staffs are becoming perturbed as to the full 
implications of their responsibilities They look to local 
education authorities to safeguard their interests especially 
in the performance of certain extraneous duties. Teachers 
can only be happy in carrying out these duties when they 
know that there is a complete understanding between their 
employing authority and themselves should any untoward 
incident happen 


cause 


Cost of Education 
In reply to Mr. MacColl and Sir Herbert Williams who 
asked in the House of Commons the total cost of teachers’ 
salaries in England and Wales, and the proportion of this 


| total which was rate borne, the Minister of Education said 


tendency towards irresponsibility among | 


| 
| 
| 


be | 


helping on the easy ways which are creeping into our | 


educational system and practice. Is it not true that a 
pupil if he does not like a subject drops it? Because the 
standard of reading is declining, then we must have a system 
of simplified spelling. I am old fashioned enough to believe 
still that the greatest service a teacher can render to his 


pupil is to train him to face up to difficulties and to overcome | 


them, and not to dodge them 
if he allows his fruit trees to grow at will and with 
uninterrupted freedom, he can expect no fruit. They must 
be trimmed, pruned and severely disciplined if in due time 
they are to bear a rich harvest of fruit. Ought not the same 
treatment be given to the human material given to us in 
the classroom if that healthy stock is to develop into a rich 
fruit bearing manhood ? There are fortunately signs of a 


Every gardener knows that | 


call for thoroughness, hard thinking and work, and any | 


examination system should assist it 

These are questions which I know must be agitating the 
minds of all our teachers Let us answer them in the 
classroom by adhering rigidly to the high standards which 
our schools have set for themselves 

Time does not permit me to deal with many of the 
problems now confronting us, but there is one which, at the 


moment, is causing great concern to a large number of our | 


teachers, and that is the degree of responsibility which 
devolves upon the teacher for the conduct of pupils during 
and after school hours 
pupils from accidents while on the school premises are 
willingly and readily undertaken. There must, however, be 
real and whole-hearted co-operation on the part of the 
parent Is it reasonable that teachers should be held 
responsible for each and every action of their pupils while 
on the school premises ? The law has given, and rightly so, 
certain rights and privileges to the parent, but before 


Reasonable duties to safeguard | 


| was about {97-4 million for 1938-39 and about 


that on the basis of the revised estimates of local education 
iuthorities for the financial year 1953-54, the total estimated 
ost of teachers’ salaries in schools and other institutions 
maintained by those authorities is about £155 million. This 
expenditure ranks for grant under the main grant formula 
under the operation of which about 40 per cent. falls as a 
charge upon the rates 

Answering Dr. B. Stross who wanted to know the total 
expenditure on education in England and Wales for the 
years 1952 and 1938, Miss Horsbrugh said The total 
expenditure from the Exchequer and rates combined on 
educational services within the purview of my Department 
{339-5 
of local 


million, on the basis of the pre-audit returns 


iuthority expenditure, for 1952-53. 


SCHOOL BEDSTEADS 


STRONG, STURDY & 
ROBUST IN EVERY PART 


WOOD & METAL 
FURNITURE 
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OAK BEDSTEAD 


2” x 1} PILLARS, PLYWOOD PANELS 16” DEEP, FITTED 
6 BAR SPIRAL OR DIAMOND MESH. HEIGHT OF HEAD 
3’ 0”. HEIGHT OF FOOT 2’ 0°. HEIGHT OF SEAT |’ 2”. 


HOSKINS & SEWELL LTD. 
BORDESLEY, BIRMINGHAM, 12 


Tel.: T’grams: 
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More Salary Scale 


last 
have 


recommendations for salary scale 
been issued by three more Burnham 
Committee panels, those for Inspectors, Organizers and 
Advisory Officers of L.E.A.’s, the Teaching Staff of Training 
Colleges, and for Farm Institutes and Agricultural teachers. 

All the panels concerned have agreed upon _ these 
recommendations for submission to their constituent 
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Recommendations 


bodies, and, if approved by them, for subsequent submission 
to the Minister of Education for approval in the case of the 
training college and farm institutes proposals The 
recommendations relating to Inspectors, etc., do not need 
Ministerial approval before coming into operation 

It is expected that approval for all the following will be 
given in time for them to come into operation on April Ist. 





Inspectors, Organizers and Advisory 
Officers of Local Education Authorities 
Inspecto 


pect ind Organizers 

force until March 31, 1954 

Men Women 

£25 {630 x £20- £750 
£750 x {£20 {900 
£900 x £20—{1,050 


, 1954 
£705 
é815 
£965 


Scales in 


{850 
£1,050 
£1,250 
April 1 

{915 
1,115 
£1,300 


£700 x 
{850 x {25 
{1.050 x £25 


(crade I 
Grade II 
rade III 


Scales from 
rade | 
srade II 
srade III 


£20 {815 
£20 £965 
£20—1,100 


lucational Psychologists. 
Scales in force until March 31 
Men 
£700 x £25 
{850 x / 
{1,050 x 4 


1954 
Women 

{20- £750 
9%. £900 
20— £1,050 


{630 x 
£750 x 4 
4900 x 


£850 
£1,050 
{1,250 
April 1 
£915 
1,115 
£1,300 


vrade I 
rade II 
srade III 


25 

25 

, 1954 
£705 
£815 
£965 x { 


Scales fre 
{775 x 4 
{915 x i 
£1,115 x f 


rrade I 
rade II 
srade III 


{20- 
£20 
20 


£815 
£965 
41,100 


m 
5 
5 
5 


2 
2 
9 
Organizers of School Meals 

Scales in force until March 31, 1954 
Women 
£480 x 
£630 x 
4750 x 
£900 x 


£20 — 
£20 
£20 
£20 


srade_ I 
Grade II 
Grade III 
Grade IV 


Scales from April 1, 1954: 
Grade I £555 x {20 £675 
Grade II £705 x £20 {815 
Grade III £815 x £20 {965 
Grade IV £965 x £1,100 


£600 
£750 
£900 
£1,050 


{20 


Youth Service Officers 

Scales in force until 

Men 

{525 x {25 

£700 x {25 

£850 x £25 
£1,050 x { 


March 31, 1954 
Women 

x {20 
£20 
£20 


{20 


4480 
£630 
£750 
£900 
1954 
£555 
£705 
£815 
£965 


{600 
£750 
i900 
{1.050 


Grade I 
Grade II 
Grade III 
Grade IV 


£675 
£850 
£1,050 


25—/1,250 


Lee 
Scales from 
£600 x £25 
£775 x {2 
{915 x 
f1,115 x 


April 1, 

£750 
25 {915 
25—/1,115 
25—/1,300 


{20 
{20 
£20 
{20 


Grade I 
Grade II 
Grade III 
Grade IV 


£675 
+ i8] 5 
£ £965 
f £1,100 
Duration of Report 

[he agreement is for a period of three years from April 1, 1954, 
and will continue from year to year thereafter unless either 
Panel shall give not less than one year’s notice to terminate it 


Teaching Staff of Training Colleges 
(for the period from April 1, 1954) 
Scales for Lecturers to be increased as follows 
Scales in force until March 31, 1954 
Men £550 x £25—/850 Women {500 x £25 
Scales from April 1, 1954 


Men {625 x £25—/915 Women {575 x {£25- 


Scales for Senior Lecturers to be increased as follows: 
Scales in force until March 31, 1954 


Men {800 x £25—/1,050 Women £700 x £25—/950 


Scales from April 1, 1954 
Men {915 x £1,115 Women {815 x £25—/1,015 
Deputy Principals 
Limit of allowances (for men and women) to be as in current 
Report, i.e., not less than /50 per annum; not more than £200 
per annum 


£25 


4. Principals 

The procedure in the 1951 Report relating to the review of 
salaries of Principals is repeated. Local Education Authorities 
and Governing Bodies will review the salaries of Principals as 
from April 1, 1954, in the light of the guidance which is afforded 
by the scales agreed upon for other posts under the Report 


5. ‘‘ London 

The ‘“‘ London Area "’ as amended from September 1, 1953, to 
continue to be the area in which service qualifies for the additional 
payments: the amounts of the payments to continue as in the 
current Report 


Area.” 


6. Duration of Report 

The agreement is for a pericd of three years from April 1, 1954, 
and thereafter from year to year unless either Panel shall give 
not less than one year’s notice to terminate it 


Teaching Staff of Farm Institutes 
(tor the period irom April 1, 1954) 
1 Scales for Assistants to be increased as follows 
Scales in force until March 31, 1954 (including special addition) 
Men {415 x £18—-/670 Women £370 x £15—{535 
Scales from April 1, 1954 
Men £450 x £18—/£725 


Women /405 x £/15—/580 


{dditions for approved study and /o1 
Report 


training as in the current 


3. Additions for Graduates 

The present provision relating to an addition of 460 for men 
and /48 for women for graduates will remain \ new provision 
will be made under which all first-class honours graduates shall 
receive an additional allowance at the rate of £30 for men and 
{24 for women, and, in the discretion of the Local Education 
Authority, second-class honours graduates may receive the same 
addition. 


4. Recognition of Industrial and Other Experience 
The present provisions to be continued 


5. Special Allowances for Assistants 

The present provision, whereby the number, value and dis- 
tribution of the special allowances is determined by the Local 
Education Authority in agreement with the Minister, to be 
continued. The allowances to be not less than /40 and not more 
than {200 per annum 





6. Scales for Senior Assistants to be increased as follows 


Scales in force until March 31, 1954 (including special addition) 
Men {840 x £25—/940 Women {£672 x £20—{752 
Scales from April 1, 1954 
Men {865 x £25—{965 Women /692 x £20—4772 
The number of posts of Senior Assistant to be determined by 
the Local Education Authority in agreement with the Minister 
as under the current Report 
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Special Allowances for Senior Assistant 


rhe present provisions to be continued 


Principal Officer 
Local Education Authorities will review the salaries of 
Principal Officers as from April 1, 1954, in the light of the other 
recommendations contained in the Report 


i) R dential Dutie 

Che existing provision for residential duties to be remunerated 
by agreed emoluments or equivalent allowances additional to 
the remuneration otherwise payable under the Report to be 
continued 


10 Duration of Report 
rhe agreement is for a period of three years from April I, 
1954, and thereafter from year to year unless either Panel shall 


give not less than one year’s notice to terminate it 


More Special School Places Needed 


Speaking at the opening of Rossington Hall Special 
School, Doncaster, the Minister of Education (Miss Florence 
Horsbrugh) said that the main object of Special Schools was 
to give an opportunity for the more complete development 
of an under-developed child than would be possible at an 
ordinary school hese schools existed for those children 
who needed, wholly or partly, some specialized form of 
teaching, and the advantage to a particular child of being 
specially taught in a small class in a school of this kind 
could be very great the child certainly stood a much 
better chance of individual attention There should, of 
course, be no question of any stigma attaching to a child 
who attended a spec ial School 

he Minister said that the co-operation of parents was 
most important if children who needed special educational 
treatment were to get the most benefit from attending 
Special Schools. While she sympathised with the natural 
reluctance of some parents to send their children to Board 
ing Speci il Schools, the children’s interests should 
come first \ Boarding School might be the only solution 
for a large rural area where there would not be enough 
children in any one place to justify a Day School 

[he emphasis in Special Schools was now on educating 
children in the broadest possible way, on the same lines as 
in ordinary schools The best schools for educationally 
sub-normal children could and did turn out, at sixteen 
(which is their school-leaving age), children who had 
developed self-confidence and could take a worth-while 
place in society 

There was plenty of evidence to prove that teachers were 
attracted to Special Schools by a real sense of devotion to 
this specialized form of teaching. Enthusiasm wa rt 
enough by itself That was one reason why, as a result 
of the initiative of teachers themselves, special qualifica- 
tions were now required from those who taught blind d 
deaf children. Many people believed that parallel qualifica 
tions should be required from those teaching er 
categories of handi apped children Che National Advisory 
Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers were at 
present considering this problem 

In conclusion, the Minister said that many additional 
places in Special Schools had been provided since the rf, 
but many more were needed. They in turn would demand 
more teachers with the necessary specialized training 


The Minister of Education has appointed Mr. k 
Heaton, C.B., Under Secretary to be Deputy Secretar 
succeed Sir Griffith Williams, K.B.E., C.B., who retiré 
December 3lst. Mr. Heaton has been in charge of Sch 
Branch since 1946 Mr. A. A. Part, M.B.E., will 
promoted Under Secretary and will take charge of Sc] 
Branch with eftect from Ist January. 
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Employment of Teachers Over the 
Age of 65 years 


The Surrey Education Committee have had under 
consideration the general question of the employment of 
teachers beyond the normal compulsory retirement age of 
sixty-five years. In examining the position they had regard 
to proposals which are being made by the Working Party 
set up by agreement between the Association of Local 
Education Authorities, the London County Council and 
representatives of the teachers (National Union of Teachers, 
Association of Teachers in Technical institutions and Joint 
Four Secondary Associations), concerning amendments to 
the existing provisions of the Teachers’ Superannuation 
Acts which, in their opinion, should be introduced in any 
new legislation. One of these proposals, if approved by the 
Ministry, provides that the service of a teacher in the 
capacity of head or assistant may be contributory up to the 
age of seventy years. The Committee hold the view, 
however, that if heads of schools are permitted to continue 
their service beyond the present retiring age of sixty-five 
years the opportunities for promotion of assistant teachers 
will undoubtedly be delayed, especially during the initial 
period of five years. Therefore, on the information at 
present before them, they considered they would be justified 
in continuing their policy of requiring heads of schools, 
deputy heads and senior infants’ mistresses to retire or 
resign their appointments at the end of the term in which 
they attain the age of sixty-five years. 

But the Committee welcomed the possibility of teachers 
continuing to be employed as assistants after the age of 
sixty-five years, provided that it is educationally sound that 
they should do so, and in order that heads of schools may, 
if they wish, serve as assistants after reaching the age of 
sixty-five, strongly supports a proposal of the Working 
Party that the “average salary for the purpose of 
calculation of pension should be the average for the last 
three years before the age of sixty-five, or for the last three 
years of contributory service, whichever is the higher.” 

Implementing this policy the following resolutions were 
passed : 

(a) That the present policy of requiring Heads of 
Schools and holders of Deputy Headships and posts of 
Senior Infants’ Mistress to retire at the end of the term in 
which they attain the age of sixty-five years be continued, 
and that this matter be reviewed, in consultation with 
representatives of the teachers, in the light of any future 
amendments to the Teachers’ Superannuation Acts which 
may be introduced in new legislation by the Minister of 
Education permitting contributory service to extend up 
to the age of seventy years 

(b) That the employment of Assistant teachers beyond 
the age of sixty-five years be permitted, as hitherto, on 
the authority of the Chairman of the appropriate 
Committee, in cases where staffing difficulties occur and 
where the teacher concerned has indicated a desire to 
continue in service provided that it is educationally 
sound that he or she should do so 


£130,000 for Technical Education 


A sum of £130,000 is allocated for technical education in 
the recently published programme of expenditure of 
counterpart funds and this is to be expended as follows : 
To the governing body of the College of Aeronautics, 
Cranfield, and the Loughborough College of Technology, 
£50,000 each to endow a senior teaching post in industrial 


engineering; £15,000 will be spent in scholarships for 
persons engaged in industry to enable them to attend courses 
in work study at the above or other suitable educational 
establishments; and £15,000 has been allocated for 
scholarships in personnel management. 


——— = 
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Shortage of Graduate Teachers of Mathematics and Science 


says Advisory Council 


A National Problem, 


In a report to the Minister of Education (H.M.S.O., price 

the National Advisory Council on the Training and 
Supply of Teachers declare that the shortage of graduate 
teachers of mathematics and science constitutes a national 
problem. The needs of the schools are fundamental ; unless 
enough men and women with suitable abilities and qualifi- 
cations come forward to teach in schools, there must be 
serious long-term effects both on the general quality of 
education of the nation and on the future supply of 
scientists and technologists. The situation in the schools 
should therefore be of direct interest to the universities and 
industry—and indeed to all those concerned with the supply 
ind use of scientific manpower. 

The Council are in no doubt that the 
mathematics and science graduate teachers is inadequate 
in both quantity and quality to meet current requirements. 
Since the annual requirement of new teachers in 1955-60 
will be far above the present figure, extraordinary measures 
will be needed if the increase in requirement is to be met in 
those years The Council emphasize that, while their 
Report makes certain suggestions which lie within the 
province of the Minister of Education and the local educa- 
tion authorities, these suggestions by themselves cannot 
be expected to do a great deal to make good the prospective 
shortage. Any action which could effect a radical improve- 
ment would require decisions on important questions of 
national policy, such as the size of the undergraduate 
the volume of post-graduate work at the 
ind the appropriate level of recruitment of 


} 
6d 


recruitment of 


population 
universities 
scientists to industry 

During the period 1955-60 the high post-war birth-rate 
will be exerting its greatest pressure on the secondary 
schools and, on the basis of 1950 staffing standards and 
illowing for wastage, there may be an annual requirement 
of as many as 1,020 trained graduate teachers of the two 
subjects to meet the needs of grant-aided schools, training 
colleges and establishments of further education rhe 
number actually becoming available durinjyy 1951-53 is 
estimated at 570 a year compared with an annual require- 
ment of 580 in the period 1950-55.) 

From 1960 onwards the whole picture is likely to alter ; 
the number of pupils in secondary schools will begin to fall, 
and by the late 1960's the age groups from which graduates 
ire drawn will be a good deal bigger than they are now. In 
considering the problem before them the Council have 
therefore had to bear in mind that—at any rate in its most 
acute form— it is essentially short-term in character. 

Although the last three years have seen a small increase 
in the number of men graduates teaching mathematics and 
science in schools (the number of en 
remaining fairly steady), the number of pupils of eleven and 
over has been increasing and the Council are assured that 
is already a serious shortage of science teachers in 
The position in girls’ schools is undoubtedly 


| t 


maintained won 


there 
some se hools 
worse than in boys’ schools 

lhe concern that has been expressed about the quality 
of graduate teachers of mathematics and science relates 
partly to teaching ability and partly to academic standards 
On the second of these points, an anlysis has been made of 
the quality of the degrees held by the graduates leaving 
University Departments of Education in 1953 and 1938. 
Though it would be unwise to make too much of a com- 
parison between two single years, it is probably significant 
that the men with first class Honours degrees fell from 14.7 
per cent. of the total in 1938 to 4 per cent. in 1953 and that 
the decline in the proportion of graduates in mathematics 
and science who held first and second class Honours degrees 





was greater than it was in the case of graduates in other 
subjects 

After considering the existing position in the schools, 
the Council recommend that the Ministry should invite 
local education authorities (a) to review the distribution of 
graduate teachers of mathematics and science in their 
area; and (b) to ensure that all teachers qualified to teach 
mathematics and science are in fact doing so and that they 
are fully employed to the best advantage. The Report also 
suggests a more widespread employment of laboratory 
assistants in schools ; greater assistance of this kind should 
result in an improvement in the quality of teaching and 
might also assist in the recruitment of graduate teachers. 
The Report recommends that steps should be taken to fix 
national scales of pay for laboratory assistants, and to 
extend and increase the courses of training available for 
them. Finally, the Council believe that, while science 
equipment in the schools is not generally inadequate, 
additional expenditure on equipment may well be justified 
as a means of improving conditions for teaching. 

The Report shows that the schools face two major 
competitors for the services of the mathematics and science 
student who has just graduated: industry and the univer- 
sities themselves. Figures supplied by the University 
Grants Committee (for graduates leaving universities in 
England and Wales in 1952) suggest that only 15 per cent. 
of the men with Honours degrees went into school or 
technical college teaching or entered teacher training 
courses while 45 per cent. entered post graduate courses or 
took up research at universities and 30 per cent. went into 
industry or commerce. For women the corresponding 
figures are 45, 30 and 20 per cent. The figures for all 
graduates (including those with pass degrees) are: schools 

men 20 per cent., women 50 per cent.; universities 
men 40 per cent., women 25 per cent industry and com- 
merce—men 33 per cent., women 20 per cent. A good 
proportion of those completing a period of post-graduate 
research at the university are also absorbed by industry ; 
few become school teachers. 

The Council understand that if there is a falling off in 
the demand for scientists for work arising out of the defence 
programme, the general demand from industry is likely to 
be eased for a time. They note, however, that if industry 
accepts the point of view put forward in the Report of the 
Advisory Council on Scientific Policy for 1952-53, any 
reduction in the demands for defence will be offset by 
increased demands for civilian purposes. But the Council 
welcomed a proposal of the Federation of British Industries 
to hold a conference of industrial and educational interests 
early in 1954 to consider the problem of the shortage of 
science teachers as it affects industry. In particular the 
Council hope that industry will be prepared to look closely 
at its employment of graduates so as to ensure that they 
are all used on work which could not be done by those less 
highly qualified. 

The Council do not think that the universities’ demand 
for graduates is likely to decline significantly of its own 


accord, if it declines at all, and in view of the importance of 


post-graduate work they hesitate to suggest any restriction. 
But they hope that the number engaged on post-graduate 
work will be kept under careful review on account of the 
extreme difficulties which the schools are about to face. 
The Report goes on to say that it may be that, whatever 
other action is taken, the needs of the schools will not be 
satisfied without some increase in the number of under- 


graduates. The Council recognize that it would not be 


| easy for the schools to turn out sufficiently adequately 
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qualified pupils to supply the additional number of under- 
vraduates; but they point out that the extra number 
would be relatively small, and in their view it would be 
defeatist to say that, even with the present shortage of 
science staff, this number could not be supplied by the 
They recommend that the problems involved in 
bringing about any increase that may be decided upon in 
the number of suitable men and women reading mathematics 
and science should be discussed between the 
ind the They also recommend that the whole 
problem, in so far as it affects the universities, should be 
brought urgently to the attention of the University Grants 
Committee and the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals 

The Report concludes that the demand from these two 
competing occupations is strong and is likely to continue. 
\n increase in the size of the undergraduate population, 
particularly women, might assist in due course the 
recruitment of graduate school teachers. More immediately, 
the schools might benefit if there were a temporary slacken- 
ing of demand by industry. But the effect of such measures 
is not likely to be great enough or quick enough to enable 
the schools to solve their problems in the next seven years. 
For this period the schools must be enabled to compete 
more effectively in the existing limited market 

The Report then considers what other action can be 
taken Che Council have not investigated the claim that, 
while the starting level of pay for graduates in the schools 
is at least equivalent to that prevailing outside school 
teaching, the prospects of a successful graduate, particularly 
one with a first or second class Honours degree, are markedly 
better in industry than in 
would have taken them outside their terms of reference and 
into the field of the Burnham Committee. But they are 
satisfied that financial prospects are a main factor in the 
situation rhe total number of mathematics and science 
teachers would be increased if the recent trend for more 
teachers to stay on beyond the normal retiring age were to 
continue The Council welcome, therefore, the considera- 
tion that is already being given to a proposal of the Minister 
to amend the Teachers (Superannation) Acts to allow a 
teacher to count up to 45 (instead of 40) years for pension 
and for that purpose to allow service to count as pensionable 
up to 70 (instead of 65) years of age The Council regom- 
mend that the part-time enployment of married women 
graduates should be extent#led, and that arraigements for 
part-time teaching by university research workers or 
industrial scientists might be made where im- 
stances make it feasible 

But they go on to emphasize that a satisfactory supply 
of graduate teachers of mathematics and science cannot be 
achieved in the next few years unless more undergraduates 
decide to take up teaching. It is essential to correct the 
view current among many able young scientists that the 
universities and industry offer them opportunities to keep 
up-to-date in their subject and to make an original contribu- 
tion to it which would be denied to them in the schools. 
This is by no means true of all the posts outside school 
teaching, and it certainly does not do justice to the opportu- 
nities which exist in secondary grammar schools where 
science is well organized. The Council are not convinced 
that undergraduates are well enough informed about the 
careers open to them in education. They recommend that 
the Ministry prepare a pamphlet on the subject and they 
hope that the universities will consider how, with the help 
of this pamphlet and by other means, they can improve the 
guidance they give to undergraduates 


sé he ols 


schools 


the schools; to have done so 


local cirt 


Miss Freda Balaam, Head Mistress of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Girls’ Grammar School, Barnet, Herts., is on a five-weeks’ 
visit to Pakistan to lecture for the British Council on 
‘“‘ State Secondary Education in Britain.”’ 


universities | 








London’s School Health Service 


Dr. J. A. Scott, the L.C.C.’s School Medical Officer in 
his annual report for 1952 has this to say of the School 
Health Service. 

During the year more than 456,000 medical inspections 
of pupils were carried out, an increase of 38,000 compared 


| with the previous year and 86,000 more than in 1949. 


16-2 per cent. of the children examined were referred for 
treatment, compared with 18-9 per cent. three years earlier. 
The most common condition requiring treatment was as in 
previous years enlarged tonsils and adenoids. 

Improvement in personal hygiene is shown by the 
continued marked fall in the percentage of children found 
by the school nurses to be verminous, the figure now being 
2-2 per cent. compared with 3-8 per cent. in 1949. 

When conducting routine inspections, the medical 
officers classify the general condition of each child as either 
Good,” “ Fair "’ or “ Poor.’’ In 1952, 50-5 per cent. were 
classified as good and 47-1 per cent. as fair. Only 2-4 per 
cent. were classified as poor, compared with 3-1 per cent. 
three years earlier. Of all children examined, 1-7 per cent. 
were referred for treatment or observation on account of 
nutritional defects. 

Only thirty-one cases of diphtheria were reported from 
the schools in 1952, compared with 135 in 1949 and 3,576 
in 1938. German measles, however, showed an increase to 
16,115, compared with 2,193 in the previous year. Seventy 
cases of polio were reported, compared with twenty-nine 
in 1951. Only ninety-three children were reported to be 
ill with scabies in the year, compared with 120 in 1949 and 
2,718 in 1939. 

In 1952 there were 103 school treatment centres in the 


| County, of which seventy-six were run directly by the 


L.C.C. and twenty-seven by voluntary committees with 
financial assistance from the Council In addition a 
number of specialist services are provided by the Metro- 
politan Regional Hospital Boards. 

216 children suffering from rheumatism were admitted to 
the acute unit at Queen Mary’s Hospital for Children, 
Carshalton, compared with 177 in the previous year. 
At the end of 1952 more than 2,200 children were under 
supervision at twenty-three rheumatism supervisory centres. 

Special remedial exercise classes to correct foot defects 
before they develop into permanent disabilities were 
introduced in 1948. At the end of 1952 there were sixty- 
five of these classes being conducted 

To obtain some idea of the number of epileptic school 
children in London, a central register has been kept since 
January, 1951, and at the end of 1952 there were 350 names 
recorded. Of these children, 214 were in ordinary schools, 
thirty in day schools for educationally sub-normal children, 
twenty-seven in day schools for physically handicapped 
children and fifty-eight in boarding schools for epileptics. 
These children present one of the most difficult problems of 
social medicine where all agencies—medical, educational 
and social—must work closely together to achieve success. 

The number of school dentists (in full time units) rose 
in the course of 1952 from forty to fifty-one. During the 
year the total number of children found to be in need of 
dental treatment rose from 94,898 to 109,521. Nearly 
114,000 teeth were extracted, 100,000 fillings were inserted 
and 76,000 other dental operations were carried out 


Teachers’ Galertes 


At a meeting held in London on December 16th, the 
Burnham (Main) Committee ratified the recommendations 
for new scales of salaries for teachers in Primary and 
Secondary Schools for the period commencing April Ist, 
1954, and agreed to submit them to the Minister of Educa- 
tion. The recommendations are being submitted to the 
Minister accordingly. 
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Month by Month 


EVER since the passing of the Education 

The Act, 1944, the Associations of Teachers, 
Religious [Local Education Authorities and Educa- 
Settlement. tion Officers have consistently opposed any 
attempts to alter or undermine the religious 

settlement emlodied in that Act. It is generally agreed 
that to depart from that settlement would be to invite if 
not to create bitterness and strife, the victims of which 
would be the schools, the teachers and the children. 
Continued vigilance is, therefore, necessary. It would, 
moreover, be a grave error to suppose that attempts 
against the Butler Settlement are from one direction 
only. Soon after the statute was enacted, the Rationalist 
Press Association used great ingenuity to convert the 
teaching of religion into teaching about religion, or 
rather religions, if not immediately into anti-religious 
teaching. That Association is honestly opposed to the 
Christian Religion and is skilled in its propagation of 
atheism. Its syllabus of so-called religious instruction 
never became an agreed syllabus. It is now an historical 
curiosity, a relic of an abortive movement. The New 
Schoolmaster has been publishing a series of articles, 
which are interesting and challenging. The paper is the 
official organ of the National Association of School- 
masters. The writer of the article is an anonymous 
correspondent. Presumably, his views are not necessarily 
those of the Association nor of the editor of the official 
organ. A footnote does, however, suggest editorial 
approval and support. The writer correctly states that 
Section III (Religious Education) of the 1943 White 
Paper on Educational Reconstruction constitutes “a 
kind of agreement between Church and State from which 
neither side can break away without dishonour.”” Yet 
the articles are a sustained attack upon that agreement, 
its statutory expression and the agreed syllabuses which 
it produced. The intention was “to embark upon a 
scheme of making this nation a Chrstian nation.” 
Anglican and Non-Conformist Churches would, it is said, 
“find it hard to agree on any common definition of 
Christianity.’’ The writer attaches undue importance to 
definitions. He ignores, too, the recognition of a common 
basic Christianity in the agreed syllabuses. He may 
even be unaware of the fact that the Nicene Creed has 
been accepted by the principal Free Churches as a basis 
of Christian union. He presumes that the Archbishops 
and Bishops would regard the XXXIX Articles as a 
common definition of Christianity! Those articles, 
however, are not the creeds of any church. “ Not a 
few teachers, including some head teachers,’’ the writer 
says, “‘ view the daily act of corporate worship with 
deep forebodings."’ Presumably, before the Act, the 
Head Teachers in question had no daily worship in their 
schools. School prayers should be “‘ a spontaneous and 
desired act of worship.” To give “ any common defini- 
tion,’ of spontaneous or desired in this context would, 
indeed, be a task. One cannot but deplore the description 
of the daily school worship as “‘ a ceremonial, a ritual, 
destined in the end to be a millstone round the neck from 
which true religion will have to free itself.” In the agreed 
syllabus ‘‘ we enter a vast field of contention ’’—most 
people would say of agreement and concord. The writer 
is bold enough to say, without any evidence to support 
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him, that “ probably the majority of teachers ’’ would 
favour a new creeed “ of a purely ethical nature” as a 
substitute for the historic creeds of Christendom. The 
language of piety employed on books about Our Lord is 
‘abhorrent ”’ to the lay teacher, who is urged “‘ to free 
himself from preconceived notions about the historical 
Jesus.” 

A correspondent in Education has advised all teachers 
to read “ The Rise of Christianity ’’ by the late Dr. E. W 
Barnes, F.R.S., apparently in the belief that it is con 
sonant with the Agreed Syllabus and will be helpful to 
teachers of Religious Knowledge. One cannot blame a 
non-Anglican for expecting a Bishop to “ know his stuff.’ 
Yet this Bishop’s last book was condemned in Convoca 
tion by the scholarly and eminent Primate of All England 
Dr. Barnes was a learned and, indeed, a distinguished 
mathematician. He published one of the most lucid 
statements on the general theory of Relativity that has 
yet appeared. This, however, has no bearing on Religious 
Knowledge or Biblical Studies and will not help the 
primary or secondary school child. Dr. Barnes was not a 
biblical or a theological scholar. Of his Rise of Christianity 
the very full and informative obituary in The Times of 
30th November, truly said that it “‘ provided little that 
was new for the attention of the scholar.’’ It would be 


regrettable if the schools were used for the teaching of 
anything less than the Christian Faith as embodied in 
the Agreed Syllabus. 


* * * * 


GRADUATE teachers in grammar schools 
continue to express dissatisfaction with the 
1954 Burnham Scales. Their champion in 
Parliament claimed last month that the 
‘ graduate addition "’ was inadequate “‘ as 
a compensation and encouragement for 
teachers who delayed their entry into salaried employ- 
ment to follow extended courses of training and study at 
the universities.” It was claimed too that the recent 
increase in the number of two-year trained teachers had 
been at the expense of the graduate teachers. In reply, 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry said that 
there was not the slightest evidence to support the latter 
claim. Regarding the adequacy of the graduate addition, 
Mr. Pickthorn showed that the average graduate gets 
27 per cent. more pay than his non-graduate colleague to 
begin with and 13 per cent. more at the end of the scale. 
In addition, there are the special responsibility allow- 
ances for which “ graduates will have an advantage over 
other people.” It would seem, therefore, that the 
graduate teacher does benefit considerably and for life 
solely owing to the nature of his initial qualifications. 
His ability as a teacher may be no better than that of his 
non-graduate colleague. It is understandable that gram- 
mar school teachers should regard themselves as a 
distinct and even superior class of teachers. Equality 
of status and parity of esteem are but recent additions to 
the vocabulary of educational progress. Time was when 
grammar schools were administered under their own 
separate code and were frankly recognized as doing 
higher work which in turn required greater ability from 
its teachers. To-day, however, the situation is changed 
and that change cannot be ignored. As Mr. Pickthorn 
pointed out the term “ grammar school ’’ does not occur 
in the Education Act, 1944. It would, therefore, be 


Grammar 
Schools 
and their 
Teachers. 


extremely difficult to give a legal definition of such a 
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school. It might be added too that other terms might 
i1eed to be legally defined—comprehensive, multilateral 
ind bi-lateral. The fact that all these schools, as well as 
technical and modern secondary schools may employ 
oth graduates and non-graduates cannot be ignored. 
The ‘“‘ modern secondary school’’ too is and must be 
ree to employ both graduate and non-graduate teachers 
without creating two distinct castes on the staff of each 
such school. Mr. Pickthorn rightly asserted that since 
1944 there has admittedly been some levelling of salaries, 
but that the non-graduate has been levelled up and not 
the graduate levelled down. The considerable number of 
newly-qualified and recently qualified graduate teachers 
who are unable to obtain employment does suggest that 
the Burnham Scales do not fail to attract recruits. The 
whole question is one of difficulty and complexity. All 
will agree that recognition should be given to qualifica- 
tions and training. It is, however, questionable whether 
the mere duration of a course of education or training 
should be of such considerable and lifelong financial 
benefit. It is well known too that even final degree 
*xamination results can be very misleading as an index 
f a student’s real scholarship and culture and still more 
so of his ability to teach. Of the grammar schools it has 
been truly and most opportunely said by Professor W. O. 
Lester Smith that they have yet to adapt themselves to 
their new role of being one, instead of the sole, source of 
secondary education. 


* * * 7 


HE question of backwardness in reading 
still exercises the minds of teachers and 
local education authorities. Many of the 
latter have conducted their own research 
into problems of reading ability. The Educational 
Psychologist for Portsmouth recently investigated the 
reading ability of secondary modern school pupils aged 
fifteen, with interesting results. In the report presented 
to the Education Committee last month, a fifteen-year- 
old pupil who cannot read as well as an average seven- 
vear-old child, is termed “ illiterate.’’ This seems to be 
an eminently fair and reasonable standard to adopt’ for 
this purpose. A pupi! who is a better reader but not as 
good as an average nine-year-old is “ semi-illiterate.”’ 
One who can do better than this, but not as well as an 
average eleven-year-old pupil is called a ‘ backward 
reader.”’ Dr. Schonell’s Reading Test B was taken by 
1,600 boys and girls. The results were—llliterates 0-19 
per cent.; semi-illiterates 5-94 per cent.; backward 
readers 19-95 per cent. ; adequate or very good readers 
73-92 per cent. It is most unlikely that these figures are 
in general applicable only to the children of Portsmouth. 
Other local enquiries would probably give similar results, 
which should be encouraging to all who have been 
disturbed by press and platform statements of the last 
two years. It is all to the good that the National Founda- 
tion of Educational Research should now begin a similar 
enquiry on a national scale. The first survey will be made 
of about 5,000 children born in March, 1946. The enquiry 
will be a fact-finding one. It will also deal with the 
fundamental question of “ reading age ”’ itself. It would 
be a mistake, however, to assume that no valid con- 
clusions can be derived from any research until an 
answer can be given to such a question as “‘ what does a 
reading age of 11 mean?” The Portsmouth enquiry 
takes as its standards the attainment of average pupils 
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of various ages. Thus it deals with something ascertain- 
ible, factual and in no way arbitrary or imposed on the 
child. It is to be hoped that adequate publicity will be 
given to the results of enquiries, both local and national 
It may be comforting for English educationists to know 
that 
revealed that the average Englishman 
three times as many books as the average citizen of the 
United States. 


reads 
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As the District 
local authority's 


Auditors move from 
area to another in 


one 
School the 
Funds. 
them new ideas which in due 
germinate. Thus, it happens that more or less simul- 
taneously yet nevertheless independently, local educa- 
tion authorities take action on matters which have thus 
been brought to their notice. In the past few months 
several local education authorities have for the first time 
taken official notice of the unofficial funds of schools in 
their areas. In most cases, after consultation with head 
teachers, it has been agreed that school funds shall be 
banked in the names of the head teacher and one or two 
members of the staff, that the accounts of the fund shall 
be audited annually and that of the audited 
accounts shall be available for the information of the 
staff and a copy sent to the Chief Education Officer or 
submitted to the School Managers or Governors In 
some cases other and less obviously desirable requir 
ments have been made. Any steps should be taken 
which may be necessary to protect both the funds and 
those who administer them. At the same time it is most 
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| is a clear case where independence can be allowed and 
should be encouraged. 
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desirable that these funds, which do so much good in 


such varied ways, should be recognized as private and 
unofficial. It is not unreasonable that Managers or 
Governors should be acquainted with the existence of 
such funds and of their purpose. They should not, 
however, seek to interfere with their administration nor 
to direct them into channels of their own choosing. Here 


The Place of Music in the Schools of 
Wales 


Report of the Central Advisory Council 

In 1952 the Central Advisory Council for Education 
(Wales), were invited to examine the place of the arts in 
the schools of Wales and decided to consider in turn music, 
drama, the fine and the applied arts. 

Their report, just published,* traces the steps which have 
been taken to give music a proper place in education in 
Wales. In 1934, much concern was felt about the state of 
music in the public elementary schools and it was then 
decided, as a first step, to make a survey of the position in 
the schools of a number of authorities. As a result of this 
survey and a series of courses for teachers that followed, 
the Board of Education published in 1936 a memorandum 
‘ Suggestions for the Teaching of Music.” 

The recommendations in that document have not been 
fully implemented and these reasons are given: the lack 
of co-ordination between the basic work which should be 
done in the primary schools and its development in the 
schools ; the inadequate study of musical 
and the little knowledge of music possessed by 
the young people who entered the teaching 


secondary 
notation ; 
many of 
profession 

The main intention of the report, the Council state, is to 
indicate the standards of achievement which are possible 
and desirable at each successive stage of school life. Much 
of the report is concerned with discussion on standards 
which can reasonably be achieved at each stage of develop- 
ment, from the nursery school to the sixth form. The need 
for more teachers qualified to teach music, the place of the 
music organizer, the allocation of grants for equipment 
and for sponsoring specially gifted children, are also dis- 
cussed 

On the evidence presented to it, the Council find that in 
several directions the progress made in the last fifteen years 
in developing music—particularly instrumental music in 
has been very encouragiag. There are far more 
instruments in the schools, the National Youth Orchestra 
of Wales is thriving, the general equipment in schools is 
better, and music is being increasingly recognized as an 
essential part of the work, reading at sight has improved 
and there are now better opportunities, both for pupils 
with special musical gifts and for those whose main interests 
are in other subjects. In other directions, particularly in 


| developing a keener awareness of the musical forms peculiar 
| to Wales, in providing a greater variety of music experience 


at the nursery and infant stages, and more ordered progress 


| through the junior to the secondary stage, much remains 


to be done 





*«* Music in the Schools of Wales,’’ H.M.S.O. 2s. 6d. 


The Air Ministry announces that Dr. Keith A. H. Murray 
has resigned the office of Chairman of the R.A.F. Education 
Advisory Committee, which he has held since the formation 
of the Committee in 1947, and is to be succeeded by Sir 


Lionel Whitby, C.V.O., Master of Downing College, 


Cambridge. 
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City and Guilds Insignia Award in 
Technology 


Report on Progress up-to-date 


rhe Insignia Award in Technology was 
the Council of the City and Guilds London 
some twelve months ago to provide a high qualification f 
in industry initial training base 
primarily upon practical experience combined with theoret 
cal study and who, having gained appropriate City a1 
Guilds’ certificates as craftsmen or technicians, have no 
advanced in their industry by a combination of progressiy 
experience and further study 

\ candidate upon 
London Institute’s Insignia Award in 
conferred will Warrant specifying thereon t! 
section of industry and the branch of technology in whi 
his knowledge and skill are recognized, and under tl 
Institute’s Roval Charter he will be authorized to use tl 
insignia letters ‘‘C.G.I.A.”) A register of Insignia Award 
will be maintained by the Institute 

rhe Regulations state that be at least 
thirty years of age and be sponsored by three referees « 
appropriate standing He must have been apprenticed o1 
otherwise suitably trained in his industry, he must hol 
relevant Full Technological Certific: of the Institute 
and have a minimum of seven years’ progressive experienc 
in his industry He is then required to write a 
some 10,000 to 20,000 words technological 
associated with his that 
candidate is acquainted with the current practice 
problems of his industry at “ technological ”’ level. Finally 
if this thesis is reported upon satisfactorily by the Assessor 
appointed by the Institute, the candidate is required 
appear for interview before an ad / Panel nominated by 
the Institute for this purpose. The Insignia Award Com 
mittee, on the recommendation of the Panel, will the 
make its final decision as to the Award, subject to ratifica 
tion by the Council of the Institute 


established | 
of Institut 


persons whose Was 


and Guilds 
rechnology 


whom The City 


recelve a 


a candidate must 


ites 


thesis 
top! 
th 
ana 


on a 


work, which must show 


here is no special time-table involved in the schem« 
and candidate is considered 
contained case, "and great ( ire 1s taken to help him at al 


indidature 


each as a separate and self 


stages of his « 
The been very 
helping the scheme. Candidates 
five broad industrial groups, namely 
industries, electrical 
textile industries \ 


fortunate in its friends 1 
msidered in terms 
chemical industries 
industries, mechani 
Committee 


Institute has 


ire ¢ 


constructional 
and 
includes two representatives from each of these sections of 
together with co-opted members. The Committee 
thus collective guarantee to industry that the 
standards of the Award will be kept it a level consonant 
with the high aims and purpose of the Council 

Considerable formal and informal contact bee! 
established with a number of professional and industrial 
bodies and with responsible individual members of industry 
hese have helped in enlisting the aid of experts in the role 
of external and members of the interviewil 
Panels 

It will be appreciated that in one year the stage has not 
vet been reached when a first list of recipients of the Award 
can be issued, but candidates now being received 
and considered 

Phere is every indication that the wide range of topics 
and the standard and level of treatment dealt with in the 
candidates’ theses carry great possibilities as to contribu 
rhe Insignia 


industries strong 
industry 


otters a 


has 


\ssessors 


theses are 


tions to technological practice and discussion 
Awatd Committee considering a whereby 
precis of those written by successfu] candidates may be 
made available to all who are interested and, in ex« eptional 
cases, where guidance may be given to ensure full publica 
tion, 


scheme 


Is 
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In connection with the inauguration of the scheme, and 
to the standard of achievement to which it is hoped 
future C.G.1.A’s. will aspire, the Council have, in each of 
the five industrial groups, made up to three Foundation 
\wards to distinguished representatives of industry, who, 
in their early days, had gained City and Guilds’ certificates 
These were formally bestowed on the recipients by the 
Duke of Edinburgh as the President of the Institute, at its 
last Yearly Meeting 

\ copy of the Regulations governing the Award, together 
with Notes for the Guidance of Candidates, will be sent on 
application to: The Director, Department of Technology 
L.A City and Guilds of London Institute, 31, Brechin 
Place, London, S.W.7. 


set 


Welsh Advisory Council Appointments 


The Minister of Education has appointed the under- 
mentioned to be members of the Central Advisory Council 
for Education (Wales) for a period of three years as from 
Ist February 

Gwilym Ambrose, Esq., Principal, 
College, Caerleon, Monmouthshire 

Miss A. Whittington Hughes, 
Grammar School, Bala, Merioneth. 

E. O. Humphreys, Esq., Chief Education Officer, Educa- 
tion Offices, Llangefni, Anglesey. 

D. Ll. Thomas, Esq., Headmaster, Clydach Secondary 
Modern S« hool, swansea 

Professor Arthur Watkins, Professor 
National School of Medicine, Cardiff 

Alderman Mrs. G. I. Williams, 
Merthyr Vale, Glamorgan 


Teachers’ Training 


Headmistress, Girls’ 


of Pediatrics, 


Fronheulog,’’ Aberfan, 
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Choice of School 


Head Master Defends Parents’ Rights. 
The rights of 
children’s 


xtende dl 


oO exercise a choice in them 
education should not only be maintained but 
said Mr. H. E. Birkbeck, in his presidential 
iddress at the annual meeting of the Incorporated Associa 
Head Masters 
rights, he declared, had been strikingly diminished 
since the passing of the 1944 Education Act 

The public schools, said Mr. Birkbeck, were still places 
parents by paying had a right of 
school and many of the advantages supposed to come from 
a publi education in fact from parental 
circumstances he average public school parent could in 
most cases provide a background for his son’s development 
which helped the boy more than anything he received at 
| hool 


parents 


t 
t 
} 


tion of 


These 


where fees choice ot 


school arose 


It was possible to admit this and still maintain that the 
public schools had something good to offer in themselves, 
but entry to them should no longer be so dependent on the 
payment of tees 

Che decision as to boarding education to-day was largely 
it the discretion of the local authority, said Mr. Birkbeck 
\ parent’s wishes in this respect counted for little unless the 
local authority, too, judged it desirable. During the past 
few months the Ministry itself seemed to have taken sides 
iltogether against the parent 

\ recent Ministry letter to a school had laid it down that 

he opinion of a local authority on the desirability of 
boarding education was final. Even if the authority should 
undertake to pay the day fees of a boarder it could argu 
that this was assisting boarding education and “ this they 
must do only when they (and not the parents) have decide 

that a boarding education is desirable for the child 
concerned here was here a direct denial, Mr. Birkbeck 
said, that the wishes of the parents had any significance a 
ill 

Dealing with the future of the public schools he said h¢ 
found it exciting to speculate on what would happen to thi 
country when the generation now passing through « 
schools and universities begins to control its affairs in the 
not too distant future 

Some thought argued for the abolition of 
public schools on the grounds that for parents to be abl 
buy a better education for their children was contrary 
the spirit of the age. Yet it would be a black future for the 
country if men came to power whose motto was ‘‘ Because 
all cannot, none may To destroy something 
itself because it was not shared by all would be an act that 
ill the political theories in the world would not justify 

The publi grew up in 
ditterent from those of to-day, and no yg 
intention could change that hard fact hey might well 
indeed be characterized as an anachronism, and certain], 
would not take their present form if they were coming into 
being to-day for the first time 

There was no ready modification which those who would 
change them could propose. He was not satisfied with any 
of the schemes put forward—such as having half the publi 
school entry from State schools—for associating the 
independent schools with the national system 

Mr. Birkbeck wanted more effect to be given to parent 
wishes and thought that a solution lay to hand in a muct 
more extensive use of the direct-grant system, by which 
local authority could earmark up to half the entry t 
school, the rest being left to the governors under conditio1 
It was a compromise that worked very well in practice and 
of a sort that commonly found favour in national 
affairs 

The richness and warmth of family life, with its hopes 
and fears and failures, form the very stuff of 


schools of 


20 xl in 


schools circumstances vastly 


amount of good 


our 


successes 
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existence, to be fostered by the State as its prime duty 
added Mr. Birkbeck, and it should do all in its power to 
encourage parents to have a real sense of responsibility 
towards their children 


Ashridge College and Industry 


Reviewing the year 1953 at Ashridge College, Berk- 
hampsted, Herts., the Principal (Admiral Sir Denis Boyd) 
said that fifty-three firms sent over 150 students to industry 
and commerce courses, the ranging from 
nationalized industries and large concerns such as oil 
companies, banks, and Imperial Chemical Industries, to 
small family businesses. Students were of all grades from 
senior foreman to departmental manager. 

For 1954 a considerable extension of these courses— 
inaugurated three years ago—is planned. This is partly in 
response to requests for the study of special subjects, such 
as the problem of selling in a buyers’ market ; and partly to 
fulfil particular training needs which have become apparent 
during existing courses 

“We did not originally intend to deal with special 
subjects "’ said the Principal, ‘‘ but we found that we must 
do so if our work for industry is to be fully complementary 
to the technical training of a manager 

“Technical skills, for example, will not compensate for 
the loss of time and efficiency by managers who cannot 
make a full, clear and concise report to their chief. 

‘Our main industrial work, however, will still be the 
eleven-day courses for middle management. It is generally 
agreed that a manager must have, in addition to his technical 
skills, such qualities as leadership, initiative, forethought 
and a team sense. More firms are coming to realize the 
supreme importance of training in these things, and that 
for such training the residential course is the best medium.”’ 

During 1953 attendances at the general courses had been 
well above the estimated number. 


spe msors 


All-Welsh Training College 


Welsh, as a complete medium of instruction in higher 
education, discussed at a meeting of the court of 
governors of the University of Wales at Bangor. 

Principal Sir Emrys Evans, of the University College of 
North Wales, said that the university education board had 
not yet prepared their report on the proposal for an all- 
Welsh college, but they favoured an experiment in two 
trair.ing colleges in Wales where it could be carried out. 

The board felt that an all-Welsh college might have an 
anglicizing effect on the others in the university, and 
students might hesitate to enter an institution committed to 
follow one course which would inevitably lead to one field 
of employment. The suggestion was to embark on an 
experiment at Trinity College, Carmarthen, and at Bangor 
Normal College where there existed the necessary staff for 
complete teaching in the medium of Welsh. 


was 


Education Authorities Directory 


The chief education officer of Birmingham has notified us 
of an addition to the list of courses for women under the 
section dealing with the facilities for the training of teachers 


The addition is an advanced course 
by the Birmingham Education 


in Physical Education 
for women organized 
Authority. 


The Beigian Government have introduced a Bill to raise 
the school leaving age in Belgium from fourteen to fifteen 
years 
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Music in the Schools of Wales 
BIBLE CAVALCADE A Report of the Central Advisory Council for 


Education (Wales), examining the place of the arts 
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By G. W. COOK, B.A., Headmaster, Edgware A Report of the National Advisory Council on the 
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This book is the fruit of many years’ work in 
Secondary Schools. The authors have based it on 
the belief that verse making can be approached 
through the medium of formal instruction in metrics vai! perdies' 
and that a fully conscious manipulation of language Aa Scene S060 een ee ee pele 
can result in verse exercises which both teacher and 1783 to the jet airliners of 1953. esi 
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The Conquest of the Air 


by P. L. SUMNER, B.Sc., A.F.R.Ae.S. 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 ; 423, Oxford Street, London 


W.1 (Post Orders: P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1); 13a Castle Street, 
Edinburgh 2; 39, King Street, Manchester, 2; 2, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham, 3; 1, St. Andrew's Crescent, Cardiff ; Tower Lane, 


25-35, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.I Bristol, | ; 80, Chichester Street, Belfast, oR THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 




















Radio Receiver/ Amplifier for Schools 


This high-fidelity unit has been especially designed to meet the GRAMPIAN 
need of smaller and medium-sized schools and has many applica- 
tions in addition to the finest quality reception and relaying of Type 506 
‘Schools Broadcasts.’ 
Conforming amply to the stringent requirements of educational 8 WATT A.C. 
authorities, this instrument is a necessary piece of equipment of the 


highest standard. x E C E | V E ay 
at a very reasonable cost... AMPLIFIER 


Although inexpensive, it is a sturdy, finely constructed instrument 
comprising a superheterodyne radio unit directly coupled to an 8 73” wid 

- e - 2” wide 
watt L/F amplifier. It is extremely simple to operate and the aes 
strong steel case, with carrying handle, provides very adequate <13}" deep 
protection against accidental damage. The unit is capable of feeding <8" high 
up to eight loudspeakers at | watt each, or a larger number with 

a proportionately smaller output. 


The many varied applications of such an instrument 
in school practice by full use of its {radio-gram- 
microphone adaptability will be seen at a glance by 
experienced teachers, who will soon agree that here 
is the finest unit of its kind in use to-day. 


























GRAMPIAN REPRODUCERS LTD. 
4, HANWORTH TRADING ESTATE, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 


Telephone: Feltham 2657/8 Telegrams : “ Reamp, Feltham *’ 
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Edueation in the 
Honours List 


Baron. 
tHE Rr. Hon. R. K. Law, M.P 
1945. For political and publi 


Minister of 
serTy Ices 


Knights Bachelor. 

| \DCOCK Profess« 
Cambridge 

\. L. Binns, Chief Education Officer for Lancashire 


vr of Ancient Histo 


Emeritus 


Ek. C. Dopps, Courtauld Professor of Biochemistry, Londo: 


University 
G. C. FABER 
PROFESSOR | 
ALDERMAN | 


Chairman, Faber and Faber, Ltd 

GRAY, Professor of Zoology, Cambridge 

Lorp, Oldham Education Committe: 

kK. J. PuGstey, Carditt Education Committee 

D. VEALE, Registrar, Oxford University 

ALDERMAN H. J. S. Dewes, Cheshire Education Committ 

PROFESSOR T. FERGUSON, Professor of Public He 
Glasgow University 

P. ¢ LOUD, Keeper, Victoria and Albert Museum 

E. R. HAMILTON, Principal, Borough Road Training Coll 

Miss K. M. Kenyon, Lecturer, London University Instit 
of Archaeology 

M. A. Lewis, Professor of History and English, R.N. 

J. H. NicHoLson, Principal, University College, Hull 

PLUMBLY, Divisional Inspector, Ministry of Educat 

W. Woo.tpripGe, Professor of Geography, Lond 
University 


c.B. 
\. E. PopHam, Keeper of Prints and Drawings, Brit 


Museum 


Order of the British Empire, 
Civil Division. 
K.B.E. 
J. CAMPBELL, BARON TRENT, for social and educatio1 
services 
c.B.E. 
R. G. D. ALLEN, Professor of Statistics, London Universit 
C. E. Beevers, H.M. Inspector of Schools, Ministry 
Education 
Miss L. E.:CHARLESWoRTH, Head Mistress, Sutton Gir 
High School, Surrey 
G. T. Cox, Director, Birmingham Museum and Art Galler 
bk. O. DARVALL, Director General, English Speaking Unio 
RK V. DARWIN, Principal, Royal College of Art 


0.B.E. 
J}. Evans, lately Chief 
Education Authority 
W. GiBson, Principal, 
rechnical College 
P. GILcHRistT, Principal, 
Down 
Miss F. H. Gwittitam 
Colonial Office 
\. INGLIs, lately Head Master, Knowetop Primary Schoo 
Motherwell, Lanarkshire 
W. JOHNSTONE, Principal, L.C.( 
and Crafts 
R. Luck, lately Chairman 
mittee. 
>. E. SEBAG-MONTEFIORE, Chairman of Managers, Finn 
House Approved School, Weybridge 
R. Owen, for services to study of Welsh History 
S. Peet, Chairman, Norfolk Education Committee 
P. R. Privett, for services to Sea Cadet Corps 
Miss D. SARJEANT, H.M. Inspector of Schools, Ministry 
Education. 


Inspec tor, 
Stattordshiz 


Dudley and 


Bangor Technical School, ( 


Assistant Education Adv 
Central Schools of Art 


Darlington Education Cor 
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G. SKINNER, Deputy Keeper, Science Museum 
L. Warts, Glamorgan Education Committee 


M.B.E. 

Miss M. Brown, lately Head Mistress 
\ir School, Birmingham 
Kk. A. Butt, Head Master, Conway Primary School, 
Plumstead 

H. J. Cutt, Department of Physics and 
Birmingham College of Technology 

Miss N. V. Dinjtan, Senior Executive Officer, Ministry 
of Education 

D. V. McCALt, 
Belfast 

Miss Il. A. MITCHELL, 
School, Wigtownshire 

W. H. MorGan, Head Master, Guide Post Secondary 
Modern School, Choppington, Northumberland 

E. R. Roperts, Higher Executive Officer, Ministry of 
Education 

Miss M. G ROBINSON, Head Mistress, 
Secondary Modern Girls’ School, Isleworth 

Miss M. G. Stewart, Senior Mistress, High School for 


Girls, Swansea 


Marsh Hill Open 
Mathematics, 


Beechfield Primary School, 


Principal 


Head Mistress, Galloway House 


Marlborough 


Danish Gymnasts Tour 


Young people from the Danish Sport and Gymnastic 
Folk High School will commence a five week tour of England 
ind Ireland on February 15th 

Special school performances will be given at the invitation 
of, and in co-operation with the Local Education Authorities, 
as demonstrations to the general public. 

Albert Hall on February 26th the school 
work, together with a 


as well 

At the Royal 
will present its most characteristi 
display of national dances in costume. 

This form of Danish gymnastics is based on the needs of 
rural communities. It is designed to enable children and 
young people to retain their natural ease and grace of 
movement despite heavy manual labour. That it is of 
great interest to physical educationists and recreational 
gymnasts throughout this country may be gauged from the 
fact that well over a quarter of a million children and 
adults have attended the demonstrations 1946. 
Gerlevy teams have been equally successful in ‘their numerous 
European tours, which have included Belgium, France, 
Holland, Luxembourg, Austria and Germany, and 
preparations are now well under way for an extensive tour 
of the United States in 1955 

The Teams are composed of thirteen young men and 
thirteen young women in their late teens and early twenties, 
from villages all over Denmark, who have taken the High 
School Course for Leaders of Gymnastics and will return 
home to take recreational classes in their spare time 


since 


The Council of St. John’s College, Durham, have appointed 


the Rev. Professor J. P. Hickinbotham, Professor of 
Theology in the University College of the Gold Coast, as 
principal of St. John’s College, Durham, in succession to the 


Rt. Rev. R. R. Williams, now Bishop of Leicester. 


A conference on ‘“ The Young Worker—Education for 
Human Relations ’’ has been planned by the Department 
of Education, Oxford University. The aim of the Conference, 
which will be held at Manchester College from April 3-9 
next, is to bring together all those who are interested in the 
well-being of school leavers. Further details and forms of 
membership may be obtained from The Secretary, Con- 
ference on the Young Worker, 15, Norham Gardens, 
Oxford 
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ONE. 


PLASTICINE. * 
ond ut 4d “akieg B a D a H « 
only by Marbut's REAGENTS 


Modelled in “ Plasticine” 


FOR EDUCATION 
NOTE —tThe teacher is writing this message with 
“Ideal ’’ Chalk—another Harbutt production of 
outstanding value for classroom use— available in The reputation of B.D.H. laboratory 
white and assorted colours. Make sure that Harbutt’s chemicals and reagents for the highest 
Plasticine” and “Ideal” Chalks appear regularly on quality and reliability, for prompt delivery 
your requisition list and for the widest selection of materials for 
every field of laboratory work has been 
established in the university and industrial 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD laboratories and research establishments of 


more than seventy countries. To responsi- 
BATHAMPTON - BATH - SOMERSET ble workers everywhere the letters B.D.H. 


symbolise quality and confidence in their 





choice of laboratory material. 





Products of this standing, and the assistance 
of B.D.H. service in all its aspects, are 
equally available to school laboratories, and 
B.D.H. laboratory chemicals are not 
expensive. The scale of output of the Poole 
factory of the B.D.H. Laboratory Chemicals 
Group, and its resources in manufacture 
and in technical control, ensure the maxi- 
mum advantage to the user in price as well 
as in quality. 


If you are concerned with the equipment or 
direction of a school laboratory, you will 
find it well worth while to ask B.D.H. at 
Poole for catalogues, literature and current 
quotations before renewing your chemical 
stocks. 


A man’s life in the Royal Navy THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 


B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS GROUP 
Full information concerning any of the branches POOLE DORSET 
of the Royal Navy or Royal Marines can be 
obtained from your nearest R.N. & R.M. 
Recruiting Office or by writing to D.N.R. 
Dept. 15x15, Admiralty, London, S.W.1. 
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“Listen,” Look and Laze.’’ 


there hree Kk 
three | 
tendency to experiment, 
before, irt ol 
. of work for children at 
Work can be good fun, 
riven ample work to do, 
than 


the t 
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was concentration on in 
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ind | am convinced 
willingly an 
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thing seemed 


will do it 


playing fooling about Sel 
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to have when got 
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\VIES Cfhairm S 


ter kdu ynmitt 


* * = * 


The Purpose of Life. 

Modern education has given young people vast 
and they had fitted their teachers 
enjoy life but not to appreciate it. If you think of what we 
dreamed of thirty years ago when we discussed the of 
leisure, and compare it with the present situation, you will 
feel that something is radically wrong 

There had been an in the 
Workers’ Educational Association, or in the activities of 
extra-mural boards of the univer Instead, attenda 
at football matches had jumped from thousands to hundr 
of becoming a daily px 
formance 

We ought 
much too thrillin 
that time is mu 


ly 


interests been by to 


ist 


not classes of 


Increase 
sities 


thousand and matches were 


to have insisted far more strongly that hf 
, and precious a thing to be squander 


h too worth-while to be killed, and 








Costumes 
of Europe 
im Wool 


The Department cf Education of the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat announces a new set 
of twelve wall sheets of exceptional distinction 
and value. Specially painted by two well-known 
artists, Edward Mortelmans and 
Thomson, the pictures illustrate costumes of 
twelve European countries, shown against a 


Dawson 


characteristic background in each case 

The pictures are in full colour and of great 
artistic merit. Each is accompanied by a concise 
teaching note, in which details of the costumes 
are supplemented by information concerning 
their origin and the circumstances in which they 
are worn today. 


Price 

THE 
INTERNATIONAI 
DORLAND 


7/6 the set of post free, from 
EDUC 
SECRETARIAT 


STREET 


DIRECTOR OF ATION 


Wool 
20 


HOUSE, 1 
LONDON, 


g 


REGENT 


3. W.3 
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one will only reach any fullness of life if, along with the 
wider range of interest, there is a master loyalty.-CANON 
CHARLES RAVEN, Warden of Madingley Hall, Cambridge, in 
his presidential address to the Conference of Educational 


Associations 


* * * * 


Teaching Has News Value. 


To-day teaching had news value. No longer was education 
a mysterious and secret rite, and at any level it was no 
longer for the few. Parent-teacher co-operation had been 
built up from within the schools. In this way teachers had 
accepted a shared responsibility ; part of that was to ensure 
that parents knew what the teachers’ purpose in the 
grammar schools was. They tried to train their pupils 
mentally, morally, and spiritually, and a selected group was 
taken for this purpose. 

Teachers had a duty to the able child; they could 
neither afford to neglect nor abandon any potentially good 
material, but they did not want to train more and better 
technicians at the expense of other qualities of mind and 
spirit. They had seen how the world could suffer through 
grossly efficient but illiterate scientists. Enough could not 
be said for the humanity in the curriculum, and if the 
curriculum was balanced there would be less work for the 
psychiatrist and the coroner.—-Miss R. Hoyie, President 
of the Association of Assistant Mistresses in Grammar 
Schools 

* * 


. * 


Richest Media for Education. 


loreign studies provided one of the richest, if not the 
richest, of all media for education because of the astonishing 
range of mind and imagination they exercised. French or 
German studies were the modern and living equivalent of 
Latin or Greek, studies as they were pursued in the past, 
and their educational value, because of the magnificent 
pioneering work done by teachers during the last half 
century and more, and to the Modern Language Association, 
was much greater. Such was the value of French and 
German studies pursued with equal fullness and with all the 
field work represented by foreign residence, as well as the 
possibilities of the comparative studies of these two great 
cultures and our own, that we might claim for it equal 
status with Greats.—Mr. E. C. JULIER, Maidstone Grammar 
School, to the Modern Language Association. 


* . * 


Parent-Teacher Co-operation. 


Parent-teacher associations flourished in a small number 
of schools but there were other ways of co-operation : 
interviews with the head, report cards, and open days. 
In education the link between the public, of which parents 
were the most important part, and the social services was 
probably at its weakest. Speaking of newer developments 
there was an emphasis on variety and width of approach. 
Marriage guidance movements, local authorities, training 
colleges, and teacher associations had all entered the field. 
There were, too, a newer emphasis on parent education and 
education for family living and an increase in the number 
of publications for parents. Parent-teacher co-operation 
was important to teachers and children, and when more 
money was needed for education, which could only be 
obtained by better public relations, it was necessary to 
stimulate an interest in it in parents. Parents were 
educators, even though they were not teachers in the 
professional sense.—Mr. J. G. Lane, Secretary of Bristol 
University Institute of Education 


Mr. T. Chapman has been appointed Further Education 
Officer for Doncaster. 
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Toy. POOLS 





Y Consistsoftwo 


YOU NEED 


parts only—a 
closing spring 
fitted to the 


door and a Hand tools and equipment for— 


Hook fitted to 
eles: JEWELLERY, SILVERSMITHING 
AND ART METAL CLASSES 


We will be pleased to submit quotations for your 
requisitions 


No more 


the country 





‘ Neat and 7 % 4 ‘slamming’ i ‘ _ 
iL /\\ unique design | 5? Suppliers to Education Authorities throughout 
/ 


/ {if 
(CLAYO \ Charles Cooper (Hatton Garden) Ltd. 
DOOR CLOSER Wie for 


pect 92-3, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1 
B.M. 30/- @ Bright or Dull Nickel 35/- @ Chromium Plated 37/6 Telephone : HOLborn 6083 & 5897 


JAMES GIBBONS LTD., St. Johns Works, Wolverhampton, Staffs. 























PARK YOUR CYCLES 
THE ODONI way 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
WITH ODONI! (PATENT) “ ALL-STEEL ” 


BICYCLE STANDS 


TYPES TO SUIT ALL POSSIBLE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR USE 
SINSLE OR DOUBLE-SIC:ED 
HORIZONTAL OR SEMI-VERTICAL 


TYPE 4. Single-sided horizontal stand 


NO LIFTING oF cyctes in ertHer PARKING on 
REMOVAL. re Wd 
Write for fully illustrated leaflet and price list to Sole GYM SHOES 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 
Write for leaflet of the full range 


of Dunlop Quality shoes for sports 


ALFRED A. ODONI AND CO., LTD. and gym wear. ¢ 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. (Footwear Division), SPEKE, LIVERPOOL. 19 
Tel. No. : LONDON, E.C.2. Tel. Add. : nes 
MONarch 8638/9 Odoni Ave London 
(Works : London, N.W.) 
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ee 
Television Encompasses the World 

ision 1 news to-day in fifty 
In twenty-one of these countries public 
at ire on the air, while another seven are carrying 
technical broadcast experiments In the remaining 
nty-tour countries, governments or private org wnizations 
taking active steps to introduce the most modern of all 


iking two countries 


Television 1s m 


the world 


eans of commun 
his information appears in a new Unesco publi 
Tel } 1 World which gives the first comple 


detailed 


ition 


l Survey 
| picture of the spread of television around 
globe rhe book points out that as ‘‘ a product of the age 
of electronics, television was developed at first in the most 
idvanced countries but that the significant 
the present phase of its spread is that it 
establish itself in industrially much less advanced countries, 
bringing about a fundamental change in the 
world communication picture 

Every continent ts represented in the pamphlet mateur 
wide spre i] in the Soviet Union where 
built not only receivers but 
vision centre at Kharkov In France 
villages who buy a community set id 
house In Thailand 
i television station has been « 
television has been developed 1 a 
for medical education at the 
Brazil, plans have been drawn up to cover 
the entire country with 290 stations in 186 localities \nd 
in Japan, publicly owned and private television stations are 
starting simultaneously in a determined race for the 


asp 
t 


is beginning to 


ind thereby 1 


television is 
enthusiasts have a complete 
tele 


received by 


televisio! 1S 
entire 
place it in the school 
ire on sale before 
In Mexico <¢ 
Mexican firm 
University In 


television ts 
mmpleted 
olour | 


and is used 


favour of the audience 

\n introduction to the pamphlet traces the emergence 
form of art and communication 
ittention to the characteristics which distinguish it from 
the older media of film 
different and frequently conflicting forms in which broad 
casting 1s organized, and point out the methods by which 
countries seek to finance this costly but powerful new t ol 
of education and entertainment 

Detailed information is given on the history of tele 
in each country, on its structure and form of organiza 
on the technical facilities which are available or pla 
for the future, on programrning and reception, as we 
yn other items such as colour television and the traini 
personnel for new stations 


of this new and draws 


radio and press It compares the 


Commonwealth Commodity Leailets 


; le iflets about econom 
published by i 
popularity sin 
Frequently 
many thousar 


Che well-known series of “* story 
products from the Commonwealth 
Imperial Institute, have enjoyed great 
they were first published some years ago 
of print and often revised and reprinted 
have been sold 

This will now appear in new guise \ more 
ittractive format has been adopted, the text has been 
re-written to take account of recent developments, and the 
illustrations have been re-drawn on simpler lines. Perhaps 
the most important change from the teacher’s point of view, 
is that the new leaflets will deal with each product on a 
more general basis rather than, as hitherto, with 
reference to only one of the producing countries Some 
general statistics of production are also given 

he first leaflet of the new issue, Tea, is now available, 
ind other subjects which will become available in the near 
future are Palm Oil, Diamonds, Asbestos and Coffee. 
Groundnuts and Bauxite (Aluminium) should be ready by 
Easter or soon after 


Mr. A. T. Dodd, B.Sc., deputy 


series 


spec 1fic 


education officer at 


Harrow since 1946 has been appointed Borough Education | 


Officer for Finchley 
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Welfare of Handicapped 


Special Problems of Epileptics and Spastics. 


Recommendations to meet the special welfare needs of 
epileptics and spastics and to help those suffering from 
these disabilities to take their place in society as far as 
possible, are published by the Ministry of Health in two 
reports* prepared under a committee of the Ministry's 
Advisory Council on the Welfare of Handicapped Persons 

Both reports stress the importance of team work between 
all those concerned with medical, social, or employment 
questions affecting these classes of handicapped. This 
team work should not be restricted to any one phase of the 
handicapped person's life but be continuous throughout 

Among the main recommendations are 


Epileptics. —There is need for much propaganda among 
parents, teachers, employers and employees as to the nature 
of epilepsy and the difficulties and capacities of epileptics, 
in order to overcome existing prejudices and misunder- 
standing 

All epileptic children should be brought to the notice of 
the school medical officer when they are two years of age, 
but the report advises those concerned not to notify a 
child to the school medical officer as epileptic until they 
have satisfied themselves as to the diagnosis after a period 
of observation. In cases of doubt, diagnostic help should 
be sought from the hospital service 

There should be close co-operation between managements 
of colonies run by voluntary organizations and_ local 
authorities providing after-care and welfare services 
Special hostels should be established for those who are 
ready to try out their ability in employment but who still 
require some care before entering or re-entering the general 
community 

Spastics.— Local authorities should provide an adequate 
welfare service. The incidence of cerebral palsy should 
form the subject of medical research 

The utmost care should be taken in testing the intelligence 
of children who may be suffering from this disability 

Local authorities should consider the possibility of 
jointly establishing homes for the more severely handicapped 
adolescents and adults who are capable of some form of 
occupation 





*Circular 26/53. The Special Welfare Needs of I: pileptics and 
Spastics. H.M. Stationery Office, price Is. 3d. net 


Junior Savings Council 


The first National Savings Junior Council, consisting of 
thirty-five children from Coventry's secondary modern and 
grammar schools, has been formed in the city 

The new body, designed to give schoolchildren-savers an 
opportunity to have closer liaison with Coventry's Savings 
Committee and to foster savings in schools, is described by 
Mr. D. J. Cresswell, Commissioner for the National Savings 
Movement (West Midlands Region), as a ‘‘ most interesting 
experiment which, if successful, may be adopted throughout 
the country.” 

Half the 40,000 children attending local authority schools 
at Coventry, contribute to National Savings. Of these, 
seventy-five per cent. belong to primary and infant schools, 
the remainder being secondary modern and grammar 
school pupils 

The 1954 Annual Visual Aids Conference wil! be held at 
the County Hall, Westminster, by permission of the L.C.C 
on Friday and Saturday, June 11th and 12th 


Mr. W. Norman King, Chief Education Officer, Hastings, 
is to retire on March 3lst after twenty-four years in this 
position, and is to be succeeded by Mr. R. E. Hodd, B.Sc., 
who has been deputy chief officer since 1947 
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£112,000 for Universities 


\ sum of £100,000 has been given by Mr. C. T. Cripps 
chairman and managing director of Pianoforte Supplies, 
Ltd., Roade, Northamptonshire, to Nottingham University 
for the endowment of two professorial chairs, a Cripps 
Chair of Metallurgy and a Cripps Chair of Production 
Engineering. 

It is intended that an appointment to the Cripps Chair of 
Metallurgy shall be made for the beginning in 
October, 1954, when a degree course in metallurgy will be 
instituted, as had already been planned The Senate had 
previously given approval in principle to a proposed degree 
course in production engineering, but the date from which 
the chair will be established will now be a matter for 
consideration by the university council 

It was announced by the Vice-Chancellor at a meeting of 
the Senate of Queen’s University, Belfast, that the trustees 
of the Nuffield Foundation have offered to provide £12,000 
spread over four years to establish research in the ecology 
of bogland 


session 


establish a scheme of study at the beginning of next session 


Correspondence 


Attainment Tests in Physics 
To the Editor, ScHoot! 


SIR, 


GOVERNMENT CHRONICLI 
I have noticed with interest a review on my books 
ttainment Tests in Physics 1 to 4 in the November issue 
of your journal and in defence | would like to make the 
following observations 
I share your reviewer's fears about 
objec tive ’’ attainment tests to 
surely there is a world of 


introduction of 
literature But 
the educational 
significance of asking the sort of questions on Shakespeare 
which your reviewer has so wittily concocted and asking 
students of physics to work out a series of examples in 
physics which have been constructed so that in the 
numerical questions mere arithmetical labour is reduced to 
a minimum whilst calling for the intelligent application of 
the scientific principles involved. The majority of examples 
in my recently published books {ttainment Tests in 
Physics are of this type 

It is just because | believe, with your reviewer 


the 
English 
difference in 


that the 
good teacher must get to know precisely which particular 
sections of the subject a pupil has failed to understand 
that I made up this series of tests. When I was a practising 
teacher, I found that I was able, with the aid of these tests 
to examine the answers to the thirty questions of each test 
and thereby locate child’s particular 
difficulties. [I was then able to give him specific help rather 
than a mere general castigation of his etforts It will be 
seen, therefore, that I, lhke your reviewer, regard the 
detailed examination of the pattern of marks in these tests 
as more important than the total mark. But with the 
General Certificate Ordinary Level physics’ teacher as 
crowded out and hard-pressed as he is to-day, surely the 
provision of tests which will help him quickly to diagnose 
his pupils’ difficulties is not as pernicious as your reviewer 
He perhaps did not notice that in the teachers 
book I argued in favour of giving pupils other types of 
exercise, including the writing of essays, in order to prevent 
the training of mere “‘ smart alecs.’’ It would appear then 
that the difference between the views of your reviewer and 


precisely each 


suggests 


myself is not so great as his comments on my books suggest 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun C. DANIELS 
University of Nottingham 
December 17, 1953 
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— ARIEL SOUND — 


57, LANCASTER MEWS, LONDON, W.2 


Telephone: PADpDINGTON 5092 (2 lines) 


Leading specialists in this country in Mobile Recordings 
Recordings carried out to highest professional Standards 
Full Public Address facilities for all functions, indoor and outdoor 
Please write for full details of our services 











S. TYZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 
341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C.1 
We make a speciality of Complete Equipments. 


Catalogue Free to Institutes and Manual Instructors 








FIRE! 


TRAGEDY AVERTED BY 


NU-SWIFT! 


“Escape seemed impossible... 
chemical machines spluttered an 
failed ... acid squirted by one just 
missed my eyes... but reliable, 
non-damaging Nu-Swift saved us all."’ 
NU-SWIFT LTD + ELLAND - YORKS 

In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 








SUANUIAOSR NUON 1000S SENATE ATER EST A 


The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


* FOR BOOKS * 


New, secondhand, and rare Books on every subject 
Stock of over three million volumes 


Subscriptions taken for British and overseas magazines 
119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) ye Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 
PUNTA LAL uA LA POAULUURU LnA 


SUNN NNNNAANTSONALA} NENA LTt 


= 
= 
= 
ite 


{WU IASLOUAN 


BLACKBOARD RENOVATOR| BLACKBOARD PAINT 





To 
“Freshen 
Up,” 
Blacken, 
and 
Water- 
proof. 


Sample 
Free 








T. WEBSTER & CO., LTD. 
Makers of the largest and best varieties ont Ome of ink powders, also liquid 


inks, gums, pa: 
« DIAMINE" WORKS, TARIFE ST. LIVERPOOL, 5, ENG. 





FILM STRIP REVIEWS | 


COMMON GROUND, LIMITED 
CGA 275 Snow White and Rose Red. —\ Lotte Keiniger 


Filmstrip. The story adapted from Grimm and the script 
designed to be read aloud while the pictures are shown 
\ll the pictures are in silhouette and although we should 
not wish to have a long series of this kind, one or two 
introduced among normally illustrated strike a 
delightfully refreshing note. The silhouettes are beautifully 
drawn and depth ts cleverly suggested by backgrounds in 
delicate shades of grey We strongly recommend this strip 
for it is a thing that children many 
mediums of expression as possible to broaden their experience 
and encourage originality 28 frames 














series 


should see as 


good 


* * * - 


1A 680 Life in Ancient Egypt.—-An Isotype strip in 
colour, continuing that fine series ‘‘ Living before History 
Chis is the first dealing with the Ancient World, each strip 
in the providing the outline of main 
civilization with emphasis on the social conditions \s in 
the strips the excellent illustrations combine 
simplicity with eftectiveness. So much ground is covered 
that material for many and as many 
subjects, including projects. That many illustrations have 
been made from Egyptian models or from drawings and 
paintings in the British Museum is sufficient recommend 
include the Nile, Farming and 
Writing, Transport and Trade 


new series one 


prev 1oOus 
lessons 


there is 


tion 
(raits 
and Conquest 


Subjects covered 
and Gods 


27 frames 


Tombs 


* . . * 


CGA 508 Long Jump. A strip designed to raise 
tandard of performance of long jumping by training in 
the form of various preliminary exercises in progressive 
introducing only those technique 
which children can usefully employ of these 
exercises have a natural place in the P.T 
children will be unconsciously trained for the more difficult 
exercises to follow in pit technique The action 
photographs provide all that one could wish, showing children 
foilowed by a motion professiona! jump 
general practices practices 
pproach and take off and the complete 


’ he 


essentials of 
Many 
lesson so that the 


stages 


sand 
in action slow 


Sections deal with spec ial 
running in the air 
jump. 37 frames 


* * - * 

CGA 564 Uplands of Central Germany. hv 
iddition to the library of pictures in the Regional Geography 
of the World series lwo maps serve to introduce sections 
dealing with the Thuringian Forest, Northwest Margins 
Scarplands and Alps and Alpine Foreland The photo 
graphs selected indicate that this is an area with frequent 
changes in landscape over short country of 
small farms and a region of old ind 
medieval castles modern place 
without prominence. 39 frames 


test 


distances, a 
and 
industry 


towns villages 


where has its 


. * . * 


The Spread of Christianity, Part 5. 

The Great Advance "’ deals with the period 
1860-1914, showing modern movements and the greatest 
period of expansion. Commencing with a chart showing the 
fortunes and setbacks of Christianity, the strip outlines the 
effect of commun and proceeds to show the 
growth of Christianity in China, India, Africa and other 
areas There chart to indicate the 
denominations have grown to World proportions, organizing 
themselves into mutual consultation and co-operation, 
leading to final consolidation, which is the subject for the 


Chis 


CGA 501 


strip entitled 


new itions 


is a how various 
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concluding strip of the series. The 30 frames are very fully 


dealt with in the 39 page script 


* * = * 
EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS, LIMITED 


No. 5053—-Tudor Queens.—Part 2 of Tudor London 
Again we are happy to thank Mr. Geoffrey Heney for 
another most attractive strip. None but an enthusiast 
would labour so patiently at such detailed and accurate 
drawings as we are fortunate to have here, and we derive 


| as much pleasure from the graphic descriptions in the 


Much of the subject matter concerns the social 


script 
A few titles show 


conditions and customs of the period. 
how interesting this can be “Please remember the 
grotto,”’ The Black Art, The Queen’s Evil, Maundy 
Thursday, Bearbating, Beating the Bounds, The Masque, 
Nonesuch Gate, Queen Elizabeth's Keys. 43 frames. 


. * * * 


No. 5964 Plants and their Food.—An introductory 
strip for a new series on Botany After dealing with 
chlorophyll and photosynthesis with micro-photographs 
showing the cellular structure of various plants, the student 
is introduced to the various ways in which plants store up 
food—tubers of potato, bulb of onion, sugar cane, and 
various seeds Che strip concludes with some facts about 
fungi and plants lacking chlorophyll such as broomrape and 
dodder. 32 frames 

. * . . 


No. 5051 -Lobster Fisherman. An addition to the 
‘“ Meet Your Neighbour ”’ series. The pictures are good and 
well varied. A map of the British Isles fishing grounds is 
included, and we are glad to note the close up photographs 
of the lobster and its comparison with the crawfish and the 
crab Basket-making is shown, and two methods of 
keeping lobsters alive after the catch provide additional 
information. 28 frames 


. * * - 


No. 5049 Fruit Farming. — Also in the Meet Your 
Neighbour ’’ series. Not intended for the Fruit Farmer or 
to provide technical information to Young Farmers’ Clubs 
The purpose of the strip is to show children how the Fruit 
Farmer carries out his daily work: generalization has 
therefore been necessary \ map indicates the chief fruit 
farming areas. ‘here is a brief outline of fruit propagation 
followed by the year’s work, 12 frames concerning outdoor 
activities and 8 dealing with package, storage and transport 
27 frames 


Leeds Visual Aids Course 


The Leeds Institute of Education has arranged a week's 
residential course in visual aids to education, to be held in 
Leeds, from 20th to 26th March, 1954. The course has 
been organized in collaboration with the National Committee 
for Visual Aids in Education and the Educational Founda 
tion for Visual Aids. It is designed as a pilot course for 
those to whom a Local Education Authority would turn 
for help and advice on visual education, whether they are 
administrators, inspectors, or teachers in and 
colleges It will be concerned with technical matters, 
administration and organization, and the educational 
application of visual aids; and it will aim at sending the 
course members back to their own areas better qualified 
to carry out their work in education, and to promote 
further local activities 

The full programme will be circulated as soon as detailed 
arrangements have been made; and Local Authorities will 
be asked to send members to the course. Enquiries should 
be addressed to the National Committee, 33, Queen Anne 
Street, London, W.1 
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OFFICIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENTS 








DEAF (RESIDENTIAL) SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN—three 
years onwards. Speech, lip-reading, thorough education.—Ingle- 
side, Tilehurst Road, Reading. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


LONDON, N. 16—St. Matthias C.E. School, Stoke Newing- 
ton. —THREE MISTRESSES needed. Two for juniors, one for infants. 
Definite churchwomen. Modern educational methods. Ability to 
play piano greatly desired. Replies to Correspondent, 52, Clissold 
Crescent, N.16. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


Electric Potato Peslors, all sizes, 
Write Dept. A.D.V. for details. 
Avamore Engineering 





CATERING MACHINES. 
Dish Washing Machines, etc. 
Speedy repair work all makes of Peelers, etc. 
Co., Ltd., 104, _? Holborn, London, W 
DARLOWS of 163, WEST STREET, SHEFFIELD, 1—Have 
all you need in Sports, P.T. and Games Equipment—English made 
Hockey Sticks I7s. 6d., 2!s., 26s. 3d. ; Composition Hockey Balls 
Is. |I1d. ; English Leather Hockey Balls I4s. 9d., 18s. 3d., 24s. 6d. ; 
Hockey Goalkeepers’ Leg-guards with kickers 54s. 7d., without 
kickers 38s. IIld. ; Hockey Socks, # length as recommended by the 
A.E.W.H.A. 6s. per pair; Canvas Hockey Boots I5s. 6d. per pair ; 
Netballs with bladders, size 5, 33s., size 4, 30s.; All Steel Netball 
Posts 170s. per pair ; Netball Shorts in 12 plain colours, |5s. 6d. per 
pair ; Rubber Quoits Is. | 1d. ; Bean Bags in 4 team colours | 3s. 6d. 
doz.; 24-in. Sponge Rubber Balls IIs. 6d. doz. ; ; 18-Panel English 
made Foebal with bladder 39s. 9d. Have you had YOUR copy of 
DARLOW'’S 1954 Spring and Summer Catalogue? If not, send for 
it TO-DAY to DARLOWS of 163, West Street, SHEFFIELD, |, and 
you'll make a fine start to the New Year. 








DUPLICATING/TYPING. —MABEL EYLES, 395, Hornsey Road, 


N.19 ARC 1765/MOU 1701. 





HAND LOOMS, spinning wheels, yarns, weaving books. Write 
Douglas C. Andrew, Loom Craftsmen, Canterbury. On approved 
list. 


SCHOOL MAILING SERVICE.—Envelopes, etc., machine 
addressed to 30,000 schools in Great Britain at 45s. per 1,000. 
Seven-day service. Write for details to 98, Kingston Road, 
London, S.W.19, mentioning this publication. 


TESTIMONIALS DUPLICATED.—Return post 12 for 2/6d. ; 
20 for 3/-d. ; 50 for 4/6d. Examination papers, MSS., etc.—Eric 
Carsley, 21, St. James’ Chambers, DERBY. Tel. : 45950. 





THEATRICAL ~ COSTUMES. —tadueed rate for Schools. 
Ajax, 44, Wilkinson Street, S.W.8. 








CONTACT LENSES 


MODERN CONTACT LENS CENTRE, 7 (KI), Endsleigh | 


Deferred Terms. Bookiet sent. 


Court, W.C.|I. 





The subscription to 
The School Government Chronicle 
is 13/6 per year post free. 
Orders should be sent to the Publisher, School Government 
Chronicle, 24 Black Friars Lane, London, E.C.4 





NICL E : AND EDUC ‘ATION REV TEW 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 





FOLKESTONE. White House Hotel, Tel. : 2729. 5-6 Clifton Gardens, 
adjoining The Leas and Leas Cliff Hall Bandstand. H. and C. Electric lift. 
Sea Views. Terms 25s. daily—8 gns. weekly. Conference Delegates 
welcomed. Brochure. 





FOLKESTONE.— 


i 

| 

Small friendly Private Hotel overlooking Sea, opposite lifts to beach, and 
| close to Leas Cliff Hall, and Town centre. All modern comforts including 





““WYTHENSHAWE,” The Leas- 


4335. 


H. and C. int. sprung beds, electric fires, etc. On C.S.C.A. recommended 
list. Terms from 5 gns. according to season. Personal Supervision. Mrs 
Weatherby. 








DEVON FARM GUEST HOUSE.—H. and C. Near sea. Vacancy end May 
onwards.—Harker, Colwell Barton, Offwell, Honiton (Tel. Wilmington 260) 


LONDON, S.W.1.—St. George's Hotel, 25, Belgrave Road, Victoria. VIC 8870 
3 mins. Victoria, B.O.A.C., and Coach Station. H.& C. E. fires, A.T.M. Radio, 
B. & B. 16/- Prop;:.: Mr. & Mrs. F. T. Brand 


LONDON.—23, Draycott Place, Sloane Square, S.W.3 Slumberland beds, 
H. and C. Central. 15s. per night, with breakfast. Newly furnished, Knightsbridge 
1313. 


MORECAMBE.—Jakeman. Full Board I5s. per day. 
H. and C. all bedrooms. 94, Sefton Road. Tel. 3487. 


Interior sprung beds. 


MORECAMBE.—Lounge, H. and C. Nr. Sea and Conference Hall. Couper, 84, 


Westminster Road. 


MORECAMBE.—Reedley Private Hotel, 93, Sandylands Promenade. Mrs. Pickup 
Tel. 1710. Board Residence. H. and C. water all bedrooms. Overlooking Bay and 
Lakeland Mountains. Brochure on application 


M ORECAMBE.—For the finest service, best available foods prepared by chef— 
confectioner. H. and C., interior springs, cosy lounge. Satisfaction fully assured. 
Brochure—Kells, ‘‘ Delmae,"’ 48, West End Road. Tel. 819. 


Northcliff Gardens, facing sea. Board-res. H. and 


SHANKLIN.—‘‘Hopecliff,"’ 
Excel. food. (Mrs. J. Langdon). Phone 2349. 


C. wer. all bedrms. Sep. tables. 


SMILING SOMERSET.—Three, four and five-berth caravans available on select 
site overlooking sandy beach. Flush sanitation. Five to nine guineas per week, per 
caravan.—Green, ‘* Sunshine Susie,’ Brean, Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset 





THE 


SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
HOLIDAY GUIDE 
1954 


GIVES INFORMATION ON NEARLY 150 RESORTS 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES, WITH OVER 650 HOLIDAY 
ADDRESSES, INCLUDING 


TOURS, CAMPS, HOTELS 
and BOARDING HOUSES 


FOUR PAGES OF RECOMMENDED ADDRESSES 


SEND I/- POSTAL ORDER FOR A COPY 
The SCHOOL TEACHERS’ HOLIDAY GUIDE 


* COBHAM HOUSE,” 24/26, BLACK FRIARS 
LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 











FOR ADVERTISING SPACE 
in the School Government Chronicle, 
Please apply to the sole advertise- 


ment Contractors : Tel. : 





A. DARBY’S ADVERTISING SERVICE 


COBHAM HOUSE, 24/26, BLACK FRIARS LANE, 


CiTy 6686 


LONDON, E.C.4. 
Grams : DARBIADS, CENT., LONDON 
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BOOK 


bl rank 


NOTES 


Slater 











Seeley Se! 


Getting a Likeness, }\ 


Co 10s. 6d. net 


ill looks 


i light 


so easy. Your cartridge paper is firmly 
your knees, an HB (or if the p 
hand, your sitter pose 

left profile obligingly turned, and you 
First a light but firm stroke for the lin 
the restated a little firmly if you are 
quite happy about it next the bridge of the nose and tl 
eyebrow curving away—and 
know where you are, there on your paper is the living in 
Ceorge Mr. Slater does it all extremely 
He writes with for the right word 
would have us cultivate for the right stroke and line 
makes us feel that it is only lack of self-confidence th: 
prevented us hitherto from becoming competent p 
painters And he 


Listen to this 


board on 
smooth, a B) pencil is in your 
or five teet away 
ready to begin 
forehead more 


sugvestion of an betore 
of Cousin 


a care is nice as tl 


makes it sound so fascinating 
tbout colours 

By now you will be eager to start painting in col 
Che following colours are all you require for paintit 
portrait Place them in this order on your palette Ir 
right to left: flake white, cadmium red, alizarin crims 
vellow viridian, indian red, cobalt blue 
ultramarine, burnt sienna, and ivory black 
cadmium yellow may be used occasionally for 
reflections in With these 


come 


ochre 


shadows make 


likely to 


you can 
tone while paint 
portrait 


Here 


W he se 


you are across 
is the ideal book for the beginner, for the art student 
inspiration is flagging a little, and 
landscape painter who is turning to portraiture for the first 
time. Each stage in the evolution of a likeness is illustrated 
by the author’s own finished and unfinished drawings. The 
lucidity and the directness of approach bring the book 
within the range of the voung artist still at school.—<¢ 


* * . * 


Physical Education for Infants, by [vy Munden 

of London Press 

rhis sensible handbook will be found useful, partic 
for its balanced approach to the rhe 
a middle course between the entirely formal and the 
completely free-play schools of thought and practice. There 
ire Many ingenious suggestions for improvised apparatus 
and some detailed work Both outdoor and 
indoor work The aim of providing children 
with purposeful activity from which they will derive joy 
and satisfaction is kept well in view throughout 


subject 


steers 


schemes of 
are covered 


* - . ” 


Mathematics for Living, Book |. Earning a Living, Book II, 
Running a Home, by E. R. Hamilton, M.A., BSc. and 
( H. J. Smith, M.A Ph.D University f 
London Press, 5s. 6d volume 


B S« 


net each 


[hese are the first two volumes in a new series ‘‘ Mathe 
matics for Living,’’ by the Principal and the Lecture 
Education at the Borough Road Training College. Designed 
primarily for the secondary modern school, they approach 
the subject from the point of view of the practical 
minded boy or girl anxious to acquire in the last year or 
two at school the kind of knowledge that will be of value 
in the adult world of after school. The authors realize that 
provided they see some useful purpose in what they are 
asked to do, children without any strong claim to academi 
ability are capable of quite considerable concentration and 
mental effort Hence the practical every-day problems 
here set in the exercises demand a thorough grasp of eleme1 


even tor the 


January, 195 


tary mathematical principles and a fair degree of hard 
thinking. But given an understanding teacher, it should be 
possible to carry almost the whole of an average modern 
school class through the book, especially as the exercises 
in each section are graded as easy, average and difficult. 
A great deal of ingenuity has been used and the result is an 
attractively produced, interesting set of books 
which should make the work of the maths. teacher both 
lighter and pleasanter € 


course 


. . * 7 


Prescott 


The Teacher’s Assembly Book, [:dlited by D. M 
(Blandford Press, 6s. Od. net 


The H.M.1. who knows his or her business arrives at the 
school to be inspected in time for the morning Assembly, 
for it is there that the tone, the atmosphere of the school 
is best reflected. And this in turn will reflect the character, 
the ideals, the *‘ philosophy of education "’ as it is sometimes 
called of the man or woman on whom depends the potenti 
alities for good—or evil—of the school in relation to its 
pupils But the finding of the right hymns and prayers, 
readings, opening and closing sentences to meet every 
occasion and every changing school need is not easy. Many 
Heads, importance, spend more time 
preparing for the morning Assembly than they can attord 
selecting material, encouraging children and staff to take 
their part, ensuring continuity and a simple unity of theme. 
Many, therefore, will welcome this small treasury of good 
things on which to draw for material, inspiration and 
example collections of appropriate prayers, 
readings, etc., there are outline assemblies for special 
occasions and on special subjects, and a most valuable 
section giving the suggestions and experiences of a number 
of Heads from different types of schools. We venture to 
predict that for Heads who take their pastoral duties 
seriously this collection will be more often on their desks 
than on their bookshelves Cc 


conscious of its 


Besides 


* * * . 


How the English Bible Grew by kk. \V 


Education Press, 2s. 6d.) 


Thomson. (Religious 
This vear the British and Foreign Bible Society celebrate 
their Third Jubilee, and already interest 1s being aroused 
in the Bible, and its place in our National history and 
present day life. To meet the need for a handy book for 
older children in this connection, we welcome this latest 
addition to the ‘‘ English Christianity Series,’’ published by 
the R.E.P. which has all the attractive features of the 
earlier books—graphic story material, modern illustrations, 
and attractive type and format. The subject is treated on 
biographical lines (the best method, of course, for older 
children) and tells vividly but succinctly the story of 
Caedmon, Wycliffe, Tyndale and others, leading up to a 
final chapter on the work of the Bible Society to-day in 
producing more Bibles and yet more translations 


- * ad x 


A Correction.—In our November issue a book of plays 
by Macmillan and Co. was owing to a printer's error given 
as ‘‘ Fanny Boney’s Resignation and Other Plays.’’ This 
should have read “*‘ Fanny Burney’s Resignation and other 
Plays 


‘| am deeply concerned with the welfare of a free people 
and the education and care of our children who one day must 
assume the responsibilities of preserving that freedom 
We are a resourceful country. We must keep America the 
kind of country that will encourage and develop the capacity 
of parents to provide the care, the education, the religious 
background, and the affection that every mother knows is 
essential if our children are to make the most of their 


lives.”-—PRESIDENT Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
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NOW READY! % 5ilst YEAR OF PUBLICATION 





THE 1953/54 EDITION OF THE 


EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY 


(Published annually by the Proprietors of the *‘ School Government Chronicle."’) 


Every Education and Executive Officer of the CONTENTS INCLUDE : 
Education Committees and Local Authorities, the MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, Branches and Divisions ; Executive and Staff ; 
Principals of Schools Colleges Training Colleges Inspectorate ; Juvenile Organisations Committees ; Regional Officers ; Welsh 
Universities, Polyt h d . h : ed in Education Department. 

. : pues nics, and others interest EDUCATION AUTHORITIES (including the Excepted Districts and Divisional 
National Education should have a copy of this Executives) of England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, with names of 
completely revised and enlarged new edition. Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen, Directors and Secretaries, Medical and Dental Officers ; 


More than five thousand corrections have been Architects and all other principal officials. With details of Schools controlled. 

made. If . LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Education Committee with Sub-Committees ; 

_ awe aut a ordered, please dosonow inspectors ; Divisional Officers ; Organisers and other officials ; Youth Employment 
Offices 

HOME OFFICE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 


CHILDREN'S OFFICERS. 

SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

N. IRELAND EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

SECONDARY (GRAMMAR) SCHOOLS. 

SENIOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS (Scotland). 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS (N. Ireland). 

SECONDARY (TECHNICAL) SCHOOLS. 

POLYTECHNICS, TECHNICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OF ART 

TEACHERS TRAINING COLLEGES. 

RESIDENTIAL ADULT COLLEGES. 

COLLEGES FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

TRAINING COLLEGES IN SCOTLAND. 

UNIVERSITIES AND UNIVERSITY COLLEGES 

INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 

PRINCIPAL EMPIRE UNIVERSITIES 

at SCHOOLS AND HOMES for Blind, Deaf, Dumb, and other Handicapped 
ildren 

HOME OFFICE APPROVED SCHOOLS 

BURNHAM COMMITTEES. 

EXAMINING BODIES. 

GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. 


SELF-GOVERNING DOMINIONS EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENTS, Canada; Australia; New Zealand; OVER 
South Africa; India; Pakistan; Ceylon. 

COLONIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS. 500 PAGES 

UNIVERSITIES COUNCIL FOR ADULT EDUCATION. 


UNIVERSITIES APPOINTMENTS BOARDS 
COUNTY LIBRARIES. 














EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS. 

COMING EVENTS DIARY. 

ARTICLES ON SCHOOL BROADCASTING, 
VISUAL AIDS, 
SCHOOL TELEVISION, etc., etc. 


THE OFFICIALLY RECOGNISED HANDBOOK OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 











Postage |/- extra 














FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS, OR DIRECT FROM 
ORDER NOW ! THE PUBLISHERS 


THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


* COBHAM HOUSE,’ 24, BLACK FRIARS LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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“Take a chair 


As an example of good, practical 
design and sound workmanship 
in school furniture, take this 
REMPLOY Tubular Steel Stacking 
Chair with canvas seat and back. 
It is a chair of great strength, 
hard-wearing yet comfortable. 
And advanced methods of produc- 
tion keep the price at a reasonable 
figure. 

All Remploy School Furniture 
adds a further advantage to its 
functional efficiency. It has an 
aesthetic quality that is particularly 
valuable in schools, where young 
minds are unconsciously influenced 
by their surroundings from Nursery 
Class to Sixth Form. Write for 
full details. 


VAS Tubular Steel Stacking Chair. 
Canvas seat and back. 





CST ] | 1Lf SLf 


Tubular Steel 
Stacking Chair, 
plywood seat 
and back. Seat 
heights 8” to 18” 
(in 2” rises). 








Laminated 


Stacking Chair. 


Seat height 
18” (adult). 


Laminated 
Audience Chair, 
Stacking. 

Wood seat 

and back. 








REMPLOY LIMITED (DEPT. SGC6) 25 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.Wrt 
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